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The work of the City College Advisory Service to Open Corridors, described in 
this bulletin, takes place in New York City public school classrooms which 
participate in the Open Corridors program. The Open Corridors program is com- 
mitted to changing schools in ways that will better support children's own 
spontaneous patterns of learning. 

The first Open Corridors, established in 1967, confirmed that changes in exist- 
ing school organization were possible. Crucial to these changes — in addition 
to prior consent by teacher, parents and administrators — was on-site assistance 
to teachers in Solving problems of classroom reorganization and in adjusting to 
the demands of individualized teachings Teachers needed help in learning more 
about a child's development and in understanding the materials, the setting and 
the kinds of planning and record-keeping inherent in the new arrangements. At 
first offered by Professor Lillian Weber of City College, ^ designer and origina- 
tor of Open Corridors, this assistance was defined as "advisory" since it came 
from outside the old supervisory structure and was based on the trust and 
voluntarism of teachers, parents and administrators. 

As Open Corridors grew, so did the need for advisors. The City College Advisory 
Service to Open Corridors, founded in 1970 with the help of the Ford Foundation, 
provides support for teachers in the expanded program who are making changes. 
By Fall 1974 in District 3 alone there were 19 advisors, funded from a variety 
of sources including the schools themselves, working with 156 teachers and 3960 
children in 12 schools and 137 classrooms. Open Corridors was further strength- 
ened by the creation in 1972 of the City College Workshop Center for Open Educa- 
tion, founded to help teachers and other school people, who had gotten underway 
with the help of advisors, continue their development, as well as to support 
those making first steps towards open education without advisory help. 

The advisors came to the program because they were attracted by the possibilities 
they saw in the process and kiilds of change demonstrated in Open Corridors 
for implementing their focus on child development, and because they were anxious 
to commit themselves to further these changes and this focus. They were already 
mature teachers with a range of interests and expertise and with experiences 
which, at least to some extent, had allowed for^and encouraged their focus on 
child development. In Part One they describe in their own words how they pro- 
ceeded to educate themselves for the advisory role they undertook and how they 
worked with teachers and children, administration, parents and community. 

The facts and figures of advisors* efforts in a single district are reported" 
in 'Part Two, culled from their memos and logs submitted to the Director of 
the Advisory Service, Lillian Weber, In Part Three the spread of Open Corridors 
philosophy and expertise through th^ Advisory Circle of former advisors who have 
gone on to new assignments is described. These former advisors have found ways 
of incorporating their advisory experience into the new situations. The future 
of the advisory role, especially in the context of present crisis, is the sub- 
ject of Professor Weber's essay in Part Four, 



PART ONE 



Advisors Describe 
Their Work 



The following fivst-hand aooount by advisors 
of what they consider to be basic aspects of 
their role is taken from discussions held in 
the spring of 1973 and taped over a period of 
three weeks. The selections presented in 
colvim form have been edited for clarity and 
directness but remain faithful to the original 
language and sense of the speakers. Excerpts 
from curreni advisors ' memos and logs add 
more recent observations of new or expanded 
developments in the advisory function. The 
whole is framed by a narrative (in italics) 
that gives basic information on the program 
and serves as an extension of the specific 
illustrations. The entire narrative has 
' been excerpted or summarized from reports or 
writings of Lillian Weber ^ 
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PART ONE: I 

Advisor Education 



The eduodtion of an advisor begins during the initial interview with the 
^Director J who describes the work and the rationale and the need for commitment 
and flexibility in the face of the many obstacles. The prospective advisor 
discusses with the Director how ^his/her experience in schadls and his/her 
knowledge of teachers' problems and children's development can be applied with-- 
in the Open Corridor framework* 

Discussions l)n rat'i6ndIe~'contTmie wzfh the Dtrector after the prospective 
advisor is taken on as an advisor-trainee andj indeed^ continue for all advisors. 
Advisor-trainees subnit personal logs to the Director; other advisors submit 
monthly reports. These logs and reports form the basis of individual conferences 
and contribute to regularly scheduled small-group discussions with the Director 
(at which attendance by advisor-trainees is required) ^ to weekly meetings of 
the team of advisors in a school^ and to the large-group Advisory Development 
sessions. 

Advisor-trainees begin as apprentices to experienced advisors who are already at 
work in support of one of the changed situations in a school. In preparing to 
assume responsibility for a commnity in another school^ advisor-trainees experi- 
ence the risk and uncertainty that accompany learning; they gain a deepened un- 
derstanding of the need of children and teachers for support during growth. 



ADVISORS RECALL 
THEIR INITIAL 
INTERVIEW.., 



I remember the initial conversation v/ith Mrs. 
Weber, I had never been put on the spot quite 
1 ike that before. My commitment to voluntarism 
was one of the major questions that was raised 
with me because I had had some experience in 
Follow-Through programs, which were similar to 
Open Corridor in some ways and very different 
in others. We explored my feelings about working 
with teachers who had not volunteered and my ideas 
about how important voluntarism is, and how I 
felt about pushing my own ideas. I think the 
initial discussions were trying to get at how 
sensitive I was to letting teachers develop at 
their own pace rather than having a predetermined 
idea of how quickly or in what direction they 
should be going. 

What also had to be considered was the fact that 
in n>y case I didn't come from the public schools, 
I came from working with independent schools, 
where there is a different frame of reference. 
The level of commitment I experienced before 
might very well have been different from the one 
I needed to anticipate. So the question was how 
able I would be to change my own frame of reference, 



I had come from quite a different background-- 
many years in the public schools--and when I was 
interviewed by Professor Weber one of the things 
that came up wais my own experience in trying to 
work in ^n open way without ^ny support, and how 
this affected my thinking about the advisor's 
role and how it could be developed^ I felt that 
what I had to offer other teachers came from my 
own life exper ience--"what it had been Mke to 
work without Advisory support. 



AND CONTINUED ACCESS 
TO LILLIAN WEBER... 



As one of the early advisors I was apprenticed 
to Mrs. Weber and, going around with her, had 
the chance to observe the way she worked, how 
she observed, how she joined children, always 
interested in some small point of their thought, 
how she discussed with teachers what they were 
trying to do and related what they were saying 
to broader issues. As I took on responsibility 
she commented on what I was doing. She seemed 
to take a flying leap into my way of working 
and never tried to bring it back to her way. 



Though I didn't work for Mrs. Weber in the close 
way of the first advisors, I had a number of 
small conferences with her. They would start 
with a very small point that she had picked up 
from her visit to the school I was working in or 
from oqe of the meetings or from a memo. But of 
course the reason she focused on that; small point 
was because it really was central to a much 
bigger point and she wanted to be sure that the 
importance of the issue wasn't lost for me. 
Mrs. Weber tried to meet with all the new advis- 
ors in special small sessions so that they would 
get some of the history of the development. She 
was Worried that some of us new ones would not. 
have heard the discusisions on the meaning of the 
Corridor that the early advisors had had. She 
was not trying to get us to^fix on any one 
meaning — quite the contrary-she was struggling 
against just that. This past year she's offered 
a regular discussion every Monday for new advis- 
ors. All new advisors are worried about their 
role and about timing of their responses; a lot 
of the discussions are on that. It's so difficult 
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to offer support for a teacher on her own terms 
rather than to offfer^what you al r^ady know. 
The problem is to support the teacher but al^', 
to keep bringing forward the ideas about chil^v 
dren's learning. 



• 

When I became an advfsor, 'i^ was made ciear that 
if we had a problem we always had access to Mrs: 
Weber. One of the important things 1 learned 
from her was how to respond in a crisis: when*^'" 
people come to you all upset, first you just 
listen and give some reassurance* Then you 
move yourself away from the situation to think 
about it, so that you can. come back focused and 
clear about the specifics and v/ith a suggestion 
for working the problem out. 



AS WELL AS 1 worked with two advisors in two schools, one 

APPRENTICESHIP day a week with each- It was especially helpful 

TO AN EXPERIENCED in learning how to relate to administrative sup- 

ADVISOR, ^ -port which was different in the two schools. I 

not only observed their different styles but I 
also gained insight into how to find way's of 
working with different administrations within 
the framework of the school , even though they 
may vary in their understanding or support of 
the program. 



1 interned with an experienced advisor in a 
developing Corridor community in a school new ^ 
to such change. She came in one day a week and 
I was there three days a week, Shfe went ar6und 
with me while 1 worked wi th' ch i 1 dren and with " 
individual teachers, and would sit in on the 
lunchtime meetings with teachers, letting me 
carry the meeting. Afterwards w^ would have 
long conferences. Some went on until nine or 
ten o'clock at night. She would discuss certain 
things she felt I might have missed. We would 
look together at the dynamics of the group ahd 
where , certain teachers were. She also helped 
me with on-site demonstrations of the relation- 
ships we were talking about and with ways of 
involving children with materials or supporting 
their own investigation, which helped me carry 
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on when she was not there. I was the. advi sor- 
•on-site but she was certainly my support. 



REMEMBERING THEIR 
INITIAL FLOUNDERING. 



I think one of the strengths of the advisor 
training 'is that the acTvisor goes directly into- 
her school ^'nd establi shes herself wi th the 
teachers." Just as the teacher is grven the op- 
portunity-to ''stand on her feet," so is fhe 
*ady i sp'r r When i^^s tanted..my- head, ^^dyj spr d i d * 
.not come in every week to check up on how things 
wfere gqihg. I floundered in the beginning — 
quite a Ipt at' times— but during that first siX'^ 
weeks I got to test some of the .things I had 
learned the previous year. At the end of that 
time I gained confidence that I woald not have , 
had if she had b^en there to catch me every 
time I fel 1 . " * 



Risk-taking does involve failure*but when I did 
make mistakes 1 got a tremendous anwunt of sup- 
port from the other advisors. This was very 
important to me. It meant I could go on taking 
risks. In turn— because it had happened to me— ^ 
it was easier to model for teachers, and for 
teachers to model for children^ that if you make 
a mistake you're going to get support.ed and not 
be trampled on or ostracized. ^ 



GETTING HELP IN 
PARTICULAR AREAS 
FROM OTHER ADVISORS. 



When I was ^beginning I went to an alT-'day workshop' 
that E and F were giving at a nearb^^ school and 
I was so impressed with thamater ials they had 
gathered and what they were doing that ' asked 
if I could borrow what they had to use in my 
school There we started a series of workshops 
with the borrowed materials.. From that beginning 
we burlt up our own portfolio of learning games, 
and learning materials. So we're all helping 
each other and learning from each other. 
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MEETING REGULARLY 
WITH OTH^R ADVISORS' 
j|lp SHARE PROBLEMS 
^ PLANNING. 




Fx^om an advisor's memo: 

Discussed the participation in Corridor of 
each teacher and decided on' a fa) low- through 
stance. • For S (Treacher) we We got to deal 
with low morale of the children, perhaps 
through ^di feet discussion, perhaps through 
changes i n-x^r r icu lum • 



Trom an advi^or'^^ mm<7: •: " ~ * - ~ 

Attended meeting with advisors fi'om other 
scfiopls at which we discussed establishing, if 
Qossible, regularly-scheduled meetings between 
advisors and the principal; arrangements for 
next week^s 3 pm AU-Corridors meeting for 
exchange of ideas and considerations for the 
"Open Space Plan'* poss ilx| I Ity for next year. 
. N reported on further cfari f ication of Open 
Space definition and guideline? that Professor 
Weber indicated had been discussed with €he 
principal. Advisors shared their current 
concerns. ' . *' 



A continuous^ feature of advisor development is the ^formal and informal contact , 
with other advisors and the Director ^ with special' consultants and literature^ 
with other prfograms artd points of view. Such contacps foster a process^ of re- 
flecting on and^^d^epening understanding of the work itself, of the rationale of 
the workj and of underlying issues in chUdx^'s^ development. They promote as 
well a sense of cotmrunity among all advisors in which sharing and collaboration 
lead. to greater support for the mutual work, und where advisors' continued growth 
is ^sttmdated* ' • 

Central to this aspect of advisor training and development is the large-group 
Friday afternoon Advisory development Session held at the Workshop Center for 
Open Education at City College. These weekly^ gatherings arS a time of shared 
study of the large problems and issues that relate to, school support structures 
for children. Th^y strengthen the advisors' experience of their work in the 
schools (examples of this are^given in the section^ "The Corridor Community"). 
Emphasis is constantly placed on the connection between theoretical fp-^ndations 
and the specificity of^'the advisors' daily experience in sqhools. 

In previous years foaus' of Development Sessions has been on language acquisition, 
\ reading and reading assessment, in response to the national urgency of these 
issues. This year an added focus Ms been study of the Open Corridor's own grow- 
ing data on children's growth and on curriculum. — - 

All advisors continue to collect and analyze reading records. Many are also 
making extended observations that represent their individual focus and interest 
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in aspects of classroom interaction and currictXlum development. Those advisors 
who participated in siamer work on .documentation at The Prospect School led a 
Fridaij session on tha,t rationale and methodology. A number of Advisory sessions 
have concentrated on presentation of specific excmpteSj such as curricular docu- 
mentdtion collected in the schools. 



ADVISORS DISCUSS What's freshest in my mind "is the last session we 

FRIDAY ADVISORY had with Courtney Cazden about beginning language 

DEVELOPMENT- development. I went home that night and played 

SESSIONS. gamefe with my three-year-old son. I saw some of 

her ideas in action, and I looked more carefully 
to see how he uses language.,, 



> The first time I heard Vera John speak, at one of 
our Friday sessions, I really didn't relate any- 
A thing I heard to anything I had experienced or 

might experiertpe. There was so much at one time 
that it v'/as a tittle overwhelming. But then I 
heard her speak'^at the NAEYC conference in Atlanta 
and at another of our Friday sessions and things 
began to cl ick into place for m^. I began to 
associate things that she was saying with things 
that were happening in the schools — things like 
giving children a chance to rehearse language and 
' .modeling for them at certain stages in their de- 
^ velopment rather than constantly correcting them. 
^ . It brought together for me a lot of ideas that I 

had accumulated on an intuitive level but hadn't 
really understood. The session with Ruth Adams 
affected me yet another way. My previous experi- 
ence had been mainly with children of eight years 
and up. Ruth Adams opened up the whole area of 
the beginnings of reading with young children. 
Her sessions were tremendously helpful to me in 
advising with teachers who were working with young 
chi Idren. 



\ 
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I had somewhat the same experience with Vera 
John's sessions. I remember feeling quite over- 
whelmed. I didn't have the time right after the 
sessions, to go back and review what she was say- 
ing or even discuss it with the others. Later 
I was asked to lead a discussion on Vera John's 
sessions at one of the Advisory meetings with the 
parents. I really had to go back and reorganize 
all the material. I had to read those papers 
over again, look at the references, and I found 
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that I began to put things into place. I can 
remember that session extremely well because the 
parents were here and it wasn't a matter of our 
repeating the material that she had presented. 
,We had to be ready to answer questions. 



Friday Development Sessions provide material for workshops conducted by advisors 
in the schools. These workshops are a part of the ^visors' own groh)th--as is 
all their, work in the schools—as well as the growth of the school participants. 
(Illustrations of such workshops appear in the sections. Curriculum Development 
and Work With Student Teachers and Paraprof essionals. ) 

Advisors ^Iso learn from their work on position papers^ fovmulation^s of new re- 
porting, recording and evaluation instruments, and articles for NOTES FROM 
WORKSHOP CENTER FOR OPEN EDUCATION. Visits to other programs broade\their per- 
spective. Attendance at conferences is sometimes sponsored by the Advisory for 
purposes of the advisors' development; participation in The Prospect School Sim- 
mer Institute on Documentation and Evaluation has also been funded. 



It was so valuable for me to have a chance to work 
with four or five other advisors in a series of 
meetings to design a reading assessment form which 
we felt was viable within the framework of our 
work. It was valuable to me because it made me 
really focus in on all the elements that went 
;into learning to read and all the things that we 
v'^jiad to look for in te^ms of child development and 
I styles of 'learning. ' I got, a great deal of infor- 
mation from the other advisors and in addition it 
helpe^ me clarify m^ own thinking. I really had 
to focus in on very specific points which I had 
never thought about at any great length. We came 
up with a form but the real outcome for me was 
the experience of working jointly with four or 
five other people. I learned a great degl-. 



LEARNING FROM WORK 
ON POSITION PAPERS. 



WRITING REPORTS... I'm reminded of my recent experiences trying to^ 

get down on paper the specifics of what Mve 
^ b^en doing for the last two years for principals 

in anothec District. While I had been talking 
and working I never really put down on paper 
. ^ - what each person's role w^s jn the totaj-^devel - 

opment of open education — the /oIq of an ad- 
visor, of' a-princip^l and how a principal can 
support teachers in a new and growing commOnity/ 
Writing entai^s^ thinking through--i t ' s a way 
< ' *-of learning in itself. 

■ I I I I m il ■■ ^ 1 ^ r " ' ■ ' ■ ■ 
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ATTENDING 
CONFERENCES 
AND VISITING. 



I think there are a number of reasons for attend- 
ing conferences and visiting schools. The NAEYC 
conference , put me in touch with things that were 
happening outside .of New York City. *l think we 
tend to become very provincial if we only look 
at our immediate surroundings. We tend to think 
we're doi.ng something that perhaps isn't telng 
done or that we're not do:ing enough or we devalue 
what we've done, I think that the value of going 
to a conference' in addition to hearing people 
speak and learning about new programs is that 
it puts you in touch with the rest of the educa- 
tional world at any rate. You get a perspective 
about what you're doing.- And ( think that's also 
true of visiting schools. In the past two years 
I've been very fortunate — I've been able to visit 
a number of schools including the Durham School 
in Philadelphia, schools in North Dakota, Puerto 
Rico, and England— and the advantage was that the 
places I visited were at various stages in open 
education development. I visited some schools 
that were just beginning to open up, and some 
schools that were well on their way to having 
really marvelous programs. 
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PART ONE: II 

Work with Teachers 



Open Corridor teachers are all volunteers who have a desire to ohange tkeir^ j^ole 
from oontrotling giver-outer of a prescribed ourriaulum to one of guid^--heZpef 
whose foous is on response to and interaction with the child as he useBt th^ en- 
vironment and as he interacts with the people in the environment. 

The advisor's first and continuing responsibility with respect to the t^dchsr is 
to discuss the frame of the work as it was established in initial rneettr^g^ of the 
Open Corridor with the principal^ teachers and paventpi of the school. Mvisofs 
are urged to sit down' with teachers at regular intervals and re-engage ther^ in 
discussion of frame ^ in assessment and reassessment of their work withtr^ it. 

^When a teacher ^oins the Open Corridor the advisor helps the teacher pt^c^jjeot a 
first reorganization in her classroom. Resisting all pressicces—from p^f^ntQ^ 
supervisors and indeed^ sometimes from the teacher herself — to tell th^ t^cicher 
what to doj the advisor discusses with the teacher her understanding of i^hott she 
would like to have in the classroom and why^ what the teacher is inter^^t^d irij 
what she has observed of the children. The advisor observes to find ec^c^k teach- 
er* s strengths and interests and seeks ways to support the teacher *s gwHh by 
building on these. As the teacher begins to make changes the advisor o^om^nts 

,and tries in various iJays to maximize the teacher *s own growth as a support for 
children's, development. While encouraging the teacher *s building on h^r^ oum 
strengths the advisor helps her move towards the goal of stretching to tf^i^et and 
encompass the strengths and interests of the children as well. 

. From an Advisor's Journal: 



ADVISORS DESCRIBE 9A 
WORKING WITH 
BEGINNING TEACHERS. 



X is moving to a new classroom; vvjher-e is 
best place to be? spoke with h^r and with 

Mrs. J. --next to other Grade ^^ upstairs 

or downstairs? She wants to knc^w^-r-eady 
to move--feeIs disoriented. 



9/9 Setting up new room — helped her ^ bit with 
moving, organizing,; she had don^ 3 lot in 
past week— room looks o.k. , but v^rv 
crowded--needs to organize and/Cjr- throw 
^ out, 

9/16 In classroom--ask^d me what I thCDUght. I 
honestly -said I thought sh^ had t^o much 
" furniture and things were not accftj^lble 
to the children; she would have tc^ 5pend 
time going through the materials and 
getting rid of some stuff. 

9/16 After school, T and I helped het^ cl^an out 
the closet so' she would have rofo^ to store 
things she doesn't need now; al^CD found 
some nice materials. 
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lO/l Worked together during prep period orga- 
nizing things — changed some space arrange- 
ments—more room for blocks and animals; 
got bookcases so top-of-counter stuff 
could go inside. 

10/15 Held meeting in X*s room-~she was proud 
of how it was starting to look now. 

11/12 Asked me to help her set up area for 

balancing, measuring, etc. She had some 
good ideas; plan to mee^t^next week to 
work out the physical space and some 
activities appropriate to the children. 

11/26 Water-play— we set up area together--went 
over some possible problems she may en- 
counter (misuse of materials, etc.) and 
some possible language, problem-solving 
and science outcomes of the water-play. 

1/6 Some reorganization and rethinking since 
Christmas vacation. What did I think of 
peg-board storage system she had devised? 
Any other thoughts and ideas on her class- 
room? 

Spoke to her about possible corridor 
activities; she told me what she was al- 
ready doing with nearby teachers; would 
be glad for fnore interaction. 

2/25 Worked in classroom;-pattern blocks; she 
asked me to work with small group; she 
and student teacher joined (making designs 
tracing, labelling the shapes and the 
colors). Also pointed out some creative 
language ideas which I photographed. Snack 
time: modeled language interaction with 
children (for benefit of student teacher 
and paraprofess ional as well as for X). 

3/^ X came to see video-tape on reading — 
responded to ideas on block-bu 1 Id i ng — 
labelling, keeping block structures up, 
etc. 

3/17 Spent some time in class; asked her how 
block signs worked out— d 1 scussed what 
to do with xhiLdten *'who^,on.ly_ want to. 
play in block corner*'--! suggested she 
join them (I) to fin'd out more about 
what they are engaged in; (Z) to help 
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stretch them to other areas--math, read- 
ing, language, etc. (3) to show how she 
values their work in blocks--and gain 
their trust to try other things. Also 
observed silent reading time with her. 
She had children work with other adults. 
Helped her show para how to interact at 
this time, 

3/25 Gave her some more pattern block ideas 
on paper— will discuss after vacation, 

(End of journal entries) 



BUILDING ON TEACHERS' One teacher who was new on the Open Corridor 

STRENGTHS... had a very difficult fifth grade class and be- 

cause of this found it hard, for instance, to 
have a variety of activities going on at one 
time. Her major strength was a genuine loving 
attitude toward the youngsters and 1 thought if 
she could capitalize on that then perhaps she 
would be able to move away from the more tradi- 
tional approach. So that's where 1 supported 
her even though she gave whole-class lessons 
and used xerox materials. My first inclination 
had been to tell her that was not the way of 
working with youngsters. But .because I saw 
this other strength I sajd very little about her 
way. We talked about other ways at lunch meet- 
ings when we were with other teachers but I. 
never pressed her. And it proved successful. 
Today she has established a really beautiful 
rapport with the children and especially with 
the boys who were difficult initial!/. Now she 
is ready and is beginning to open up various 
areas. I felt this teacher's major strength was 
in the area of language-acts. She did some very 
creative things and provided a well-rounded pro- 
gram in reading, writing, listening, and experi- 
encing. \Organizat lonal ly , however, her classroom 
left a great deal to be desired. What I did 
first, instead of approaching her on what was not 
developed in the classroom, was speak to her 
about the kinds of things she was doirfg in lan- 
guage arts, how well they seemed to work, how 
responsive the children were and how they loved 
the reading, and so forth. Then one day I said, 
"You know you have such nice things going on in 
. language. How about the math? Are you satisfied 
with the way things are in that area? How about 
if we look at it together?*' And we saw that 
there were so many materials out that children 
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couldn^t see the trees for the forest. Even- 
tually together we reorganized the whole math 
area and the math bulletin board. 
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LOOKING AT CHILDREN'S I worked wUh a teacher who was fantastically 

INTERESTS AND ALL AREAS resourceful in art, and was praised for her 

OF CLASSROOM LIFE. work with children in various media. But art 

seemed to be the essence of her academic pro- 
gram in the classroom and she was havTng great 
difficulty with the housekeeping as well, ^o 
I raised some questions as to how she could 
relate some of the other areas to the art work; 
this started her thinking about her classroom 
in general because in order to bring about any 
integration she needed to have a. better organi- 
zation. As a result she did get her areas, pretty 
"well defined and then she began to think about 
ways of bringing out language. One of the \thingfe 
she realized was that she was doing all this art 
wprk with the children but wasn't getting into 
any in-depth discussions with them around what 
they were doing. So she began to sustain dis- 
cussions. After Mrs. Weber and I talked with 
her she glso realized some of the possibilities, 
of extending her art into other areas: for in-\ 
stance, a way of recording the things children 
had been doing was by putting the work together 
into different kinds of books. She began to put 
together some displays using children's work 
which had been strewn about in various areas^ 
with no planning or thought nor any relating of 
it to what had happened in the past. She now 
has a very rich classroom. She sees possibili- 
ties for math, language, reading and even science 
in some of the art things she is doing. Sometimes 
the art experiences even grow out of the other 
areas. She has also learned to consider some 
. of the children's interests. The art, which was 
her interest, had so permeated the classroom 
that she had not really noticed the children's 
own interests before. Yet she had felt constant 
pressure to think up new projects. We began to 
help her by saying "Wei U what are^ the, chi Idren 
talking about? What types of 'things are they 
interested in?" At the same time, we went in 
and actually got^^invol ved with some of the chil- 
dren who were not particularly engrossed in the 
art projects, who were on the periphery: We 
shared with her what we found were their interests 
the things they were, talking about, and helped 
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her to hook into them. Now the room is their 
room as well as hers. Interestingly enough 
the problem with the' housekeeping has cleared 
up. It seems the children have a real invest- 
ment in this room now that it's theirs too. 
Even though it's chock full of materials-- 
it probably has more than any room in the 
school because she is a very good scrounger 
and quite creative in putting things together- 
there is a kind of "orderliness that did not 
exist before and does not exist in most. This 
teacher has made strides in lots of areas. I 
think what was especially helpful for her was 
the continuous dialogue with the advisors 
around what she was doing, because in mariy 
instances she was not seeing problems. She 
was totally involved in her "own thing" and 
needed the focusing that the advisors provided 



The advisor helps the teacher by working with children in her classroom. By what 
she does with children and by hob) she uses materials with them^ the advisor 
models some of the possibiZities for the teacher. ( Afterwards j during a lunch 
hour or after school^ the advisor can demonstrate other possibilities. See part » 
Two.) A significant^ often subtle aspect of this help lies in modeling rela- 
tionships with the children. Such modeling can sometimes open a next step for^ 
the teacher. It is a particularly important part of the advisor ^s role in help- 
ing a teacher who has reached a plateau in her own development or who has opted 
for a "pleasant" but limited use of the advisor. 

For all teachers the advisor reiterates the importance of the child's belief in 
himself as a learner and points out how this is reflected in the child's in-- 
creased authority and confidence when encouraged to teach others. 

xfie advisor also explores with the teacher waysy for example^ of helping children 
with reading difficulties or those who have trouble concentrating or who have 
speciat needs. 

What is important for the teacher is both the specific help to the chiZdren and 
the demonstration of a quaZity of attention^ interest^ and responsiveness that 
engages and prolongs the children's working. The aim in joining with children 
is always to strengthen the teacher *s, understanding because it is her implemen- 
tation that will sustain the children 's development over time. ^ 
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ADVISORS' GIVE EXAMPLES 
OF USING TEACHERS' OWN 
MATERIALS IN NEW WAYS 
AND OF MODELING WITH 
CHILDREN. 



Some first graders and second graders were 
sitting together using peg boards, just putting 
pegs in .the holes. The teacher was sitting 
nearby and I joined the group of children. 
They started throv^ing the pegs around and I 
said, 'M have a game.*' I took a peg board and 
I put a peg at one corner 'and 1 said, 'This 
is one, give me another number, any number you 
want from 1 to 100 and Mil find the hole." 
We started doing that anjd the teacher stopped 
what she was doing and begSn to watch. Then 
one of the boys asked, "How 
that?" I answered, "I 'm not 
You try and guess." We were 
sothere was a 100s chart on 
seven-year-olds in the group 
that there were ten in each 
across. So they said "Can we 



are you doing 
going to tel I you. 
in the ma th area 
the wal 1 • Two 
began to real ize 
row counting 
put something 



at the end of each row?" That led me to make 
just a little sample of tens and ones on one 
chart and set it out for the children to see 
every time we got to a ten. Well, the seven- 
year-olds got very excited with this. The 
first graders couldn't really comprehend it; 
they needed something more to see. That room 
had a wealth of math materials and so we built 
a 100s chart with concrete materials. We put 
down the ten columns--ten, twenty, thirty. I 
left them playing the game. I suggested to 
the teacher that if she wanted to expand it 
with these young children she might just leave 
graph paper and see if they would write down 
their chart. I also began to show the seven- 
year-olds patterns in the numbers on the 100s 
chart. I asked things like "If I put 11 here, 
where do you think 22 will go?" and "Where do 
think '66 is going to go?" The teacher began 
to see some uses of the materials that the 
children had pnly, played with before. She 
commented, "I never realized that those peg 
boards could be so good for mathematics. I 
thought they were just for kindergarten chil- 
dren." 



When I first started working in, the school Tm 
at now I felt that in one of the classrooms 
particularly some children seemed to be wan- 
dering about with little interest in anything, 
not getting involved while the teacher was 
working with her "reading groups, and so forth. 
1- asked the teacher if I could take a group of 
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children out into the corridor and play a - 
language game with them. She agreed and I 
noticed that she hand-picked the children 
to go with me. Anyway I took this group out 
into the halK It took us a while to settle 
down and later I found out that these were 
children who were having particular diffi- 
culty in the classroom. The teacher appar- 
ently figured that this nice lady was going 
to come in and deal with these children, I 
had brought in a liuge wild mushroom and we 
played the mystery-object game of defining 
the attributes of the object through the . 
senses. The kids really picked 1t up and 
were enjoying it and we did it for about 
25 minutes. Every five minutes the teacher 
Tj - would come to the door, peek out to see what 

was going on and then go back In, When* the 
game ended and the kids went back I said to 
her, "You know, the kids really seemed to 
pick that up. They really enjoyed the mys- 
tery-object game," .She replied, "Yeah, I 
was noticing that. You know, a couple of 
those kids are very difficult to contain, 
^ They really don*t sustain any interest in 
anything," It was first of all a modeling 
situation for the particular activity, I 
Carrie back a week later and the teacher had 
another object on a tray with some questions 
about it: "What do you think this is?" 
"Why?" "How would you describe it?" "What 
does it smell like?" etc. What I'm also 
trying to bring out is that the teacher also 
picked up the relationship between interest 
and learning. She sensed there was something 
wortfjwhile happening that the children could 
get tuned into. She picked up on. creating 
3 whole atmosphere as well as a particular 
V ' piece of curriculum. The key seems to be 

that issue of needing support for risk- 
taking* My modeling made it easier for the 
. ' teacher to risk trying out new ways. 




ADVISORS~TAIK ABOUT 

SHOWING TEACHERS HOW 
TO DISCOVER WHERE THE 
CHILD IS IN HIS LEARNING, 



A very specjiJc_jdea_J_got from Ruth Adams's 
Friday Advisory Development sessions was 
building on a child's strengths rather than 
his weaknesses, A couple of weeks ago I 
went into a classroom where a new teacher 
was replacing one who had suddenly become 
very ill. She was having difficulty with 
a small group of three or four- ch i Idiren who 
were essentially nonreaders, difficulty in 
providJng^tnem with activities during read- 
ing time that would hold their interest. 
So I said I would come in -and observe them 
for a while and see what was happening, I 
watched a child who was doing a worksheet 
which required him to circle the pictures 
that rhymed. He was going on as blithe as 
could be, making lovely c ircl es on' the 
pages. Then he'd get up and walk around 
and nudge another child and sit down and 
get up and poke another child and sit down 
again,. Finally I sat down and talked to 
him, and it became very clear to me that 
this child had absolutely no concept of 
rhyming. He was just sitting there because 
the teacher had said to sit and rhyme. 
Afterwards I spoke to the teacher and said, 
"I'm not sure if you're aware that he has 
absolutely no sense that (play) and (day) 
rhyme." And she said, "Really? I thought 
rhyming words would be the best way to start 
him off," And I said, "If he doesn't hear 
the difference he can't work on any kind of 
rhyming. He does see the differences, 
however; if you show him two words he can 
see that they are no.t the same. Perhaps 
it might be better to approach him that 
way," She looked at me as though a light 
had been turned on. We talked about it 
further, and I followed up on it, providing 
the boy with activities which would bring 
him a measure of success; 



It is better if along with the concrete 
advice you also help the teacher analyze 
what is happening. The other day a child 
showed B and myself how to write his own 
name and^ we^didn ' t get it. He wrote it 
and let me tell you, it was s.ometh'nq out 
of th'i s- world-^l'^^mean it was a nice imagi- 
native way of writing but not particularly 

22" 
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within our experience. "I said **0h?*' and 
because I had focused on it he looked — and 
said, "Oh, that's not my best." He did 
another which was worse, and again he said, . 

^Oh-,---thaJ:JLs_cerJ:ajnly not rny best." So he 

did it again and^tFrrs~tTme^h-got— it^-. — L_said^,_ 
"Well, could 1 copy it? Let's see if 1 can 
get it»" But when 1 tried he said,''"Oh, no." 
^ 'So 1 said, "Maybe if you wrote it again very 
carefully I'd see what you were doing." He 
did and then 1 said, "Oh, it's cursive writing.'^ 
"Curne?" he said. "No, not curse," I said, 
"curvy wr i ting that all connects. That'''s what 
you were doing and that's very interesting." 
And he said, now invested with authority, "Watch 

'.^ carefully." He wrote it again and 1 copied 
again and he said, i'You got it." B carefully 
copied too, and he said, "She got it." He was 
now a teacher; indeed he had taken a bjg step 
forward and went on with great confidence the 
{•est of the morning. In my opinion when we 
give each child a chance to be teacher to 
someone else on some level we give a tremen- 
dous boost to his learning. Putting yourself 
together to convey something gives you another 
picture of yourself as a learner. 



AND HOW TO BUILD ON That reminds me of a first grader who was 

THE CHILD'S STRENGTHS. definitely a non-reader. The teacher said 

that there seemed to be nothing in whi.ch she 
could* interest him. One day he was working 
at the easel, ^ painting quite nicely, and we 
had a conversa t ion' about mixing colors. He 
really knew a great deal about how to do it.. 
I told him that a lo.t of the children don't 
know anything about this and that I thougJi^t 
they could use the information. So over. the ^ 
next few weeks we made a book about mixing 
colors and that was his first reader. He was 
writing ^bout colors and he learned the word 
"color" very quickly. From then on he seemed 
to get a hold, on his work. 



Roberto is a childvwho had been so disruptive 
f.or tw6 years that his teacher this year-^he's 
a second grader, a non-reader--was really 
frant'Ic* She went to one of tKe ddvfsors wha 
suggested that he be moved into a bilingual 
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class. Although he spoke English he came 
from a Spanish-speaking family and he did 
need to be moved out of this classroom: 
The principal consented and the move was 
made. At first Roberto had a tantrum every 
time the teacher asked him to do anything, 
so she left him. alone as much as possible. 
She didn't let him hurt the other children 
buX, ,as much as she wars able, she let him 
explore- in the room. The fir^t thing he 
did was change his name. •'The teacher asked 
him, "V/ould you rather called Robert or 
Roberto?*' and he, said, "My name is Roberto." 
So though he had been Robert in the school 
for two or three years he became Roberto. 
In this classroom children built with 
blocks a great deal and Roberto enjoyed 
it and used the blocks endlessjy. He 
accepted suggestions from others and he 
really developed his building. He also 
drew well and one day he was drawing a 
picture with another boy. Then the other 
^ boy dictated a 1 ong story about the 
drawing to the teacher. Roberto was fas- 
cinated. The teacher asked if he'd like 
to dictate one too and. he. said yes and he 
did. That was the first move he made to- 
ward reading or writing. And he told the 
teacher he wanted to learn to read. In 
fact he was really anxious to learn. Short- 
ly after this 1 walked into the room and he 
showed me the story. He had done a quite 
complex drawing of a robot, and written 
next to it was his story. I asked if he 
would like to make a robot and ^he was quite 
excited about the idea. I took hjm. up to 
my office .where he saw the enormous boxes 
that our mural paper comes in and decided 
he wanted one of those. That hadn't been 
my idea but I cut one up for him and made 
a pair of legs and a pair of arms, each 
about thirty inches long so the scale of 
the robot immediately became enormous. 
Well, he took' these back to, the classroom 
along with wire and some other boxes and 
he made a Ijfe-size robot. He painted it 
and a student teacher helped him to elec- 
trify the eyes. We could hardly 'bel ieve 
that .Roberto would sustain a project for 
so long. Shortly after that he began to 
work with a pa raprofessiona'l assigned to 
"^tutor him three times a week. As one way 
of building a relationship with him the 
paraprofessional persuaded him to join 
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her by bringing him- candy. He finished his 
robot book with her, which he got very ex- 
cited about. From there he went into a com- 
mercial phoneme book, and now he's reading 
primers. 



During a trip the question came up of collec- 
ting money for buying fruits. One child said, 



how you run it,' 
Now it bore no 
bank but it was a 
wh ich a great deal 
done and books on 



"I've been to a bank — I know 
and proceeded to set one up. 
resemblance to an actual 
darned godcj play bank in 
of* plain computation was 
It were worked^ on. Children get to an age 
when they are organizers, when they like to 
categorize. We doni-t utilize these interests 
enough, at least outside the. math areas. 
There are kids who don't even know how to 
read who will nevertheless make library cards 
for all the books in an area and will fi'nd 
out which books are about atvimals, which bool^ 
are about fish, and so on. The course of 
their categorizing may lead accidentally into 
other paths. 



Regarding children teaching other children 
I'm reminded of a relationship that devel- 
oped between a new boy, 'Jerome, wbo spoke 
only Chinese and Ricky, another boy, who spoke 
only English. Jerome began to show Ricky 
some Chinese words and point to the English 
equivalent like "ball*' and then write the 
Chinese word. Ricky had a dictionary in 
which he would enter the Chinese words he 
was learning and in return Ricky would tea< 
Jerome English words with their Chinese 
equivalent. It was Jerome's first friendship 
in the classroom. It was interesting "how 
he x-TOuld say "No, that's not it" whfen Ricky 
didn't understand something. He had ..the 
feeling^hat he knew something — in spite of 
the new classroom and the new people--he had 
something, a knowledge of Chiciese, which he 
was sharing with Ricky. 



o 
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AN ADVISOf^-TRAINEE 
RECALLS HOW HER OPEN 
CLASSROOM ACCOMMODATED 
CHILDREN WHO INITIALtY 
NEEDED SPECIAL / * 
ARRANGEMENTS. 



S came to the school in November of his^ first- 
grade year for his first school experience...^. 
He was placed in a traditional first graie 
with arf experienced teacher who has a fine ^ 
reputation. After a short while this teacher 
and several parents of children in the class 
asked the principal that he be placed else- 
where because he was disrupting the class. 
The same thing happened in a second tradi- 
ti'onal first grade classroom in which he was 
placed. In still a third placement that 
first year he was assigned to an Open Corridor 
classroom v/i th a young, easygoing, strong 
teacher. This teacher found S so disruptive 
that she curtailed most of her whole-class ^ 
meetings and only brought the children to- 
gether for story reading, which S loved pas- 
sionately.. . . (The teacher) found S to be • - 
highly intelligent and curious, especially 
about plants and insects, but unbelievably 
destructive to materials and to classroom 
organization. He did not relate to the other 
children and responded indifferently to p^e.r 
pressure as well as teacher pressure. He 
laughed and teased people when he upset them. 
In September 197^ He came to my first-second 
grade**as a second ^grader ... . The first few 
weeks were extremely difficult. S was every- 
where and nowherer-teasing, spilling, breaking, 
squealing, poking, smearing. Whan we went to 
the yard S left the water running in the sink 
and we returned to a half-flooded classroom. 
The children made a prehistoric environment in 
which to play w-ith .model dinosaurs, with earth 
and rocks brought back frora the park. S scat- 
tered them all over the room. If someone sat 
near him to write or wctrk math problems or draw, 
he would reach over with crayon and mark up 
the work causincf tears and fights, at which 
he laughed and left the classroom. Yet w^ven , 
in among these incidents were interval s- when 
(we adults) would find S coming to us with a 
plastic, bag of soil and, insects, a branch of 
J eaves from a tree, an unusual rock.... He 
would talk about these things with such in- 
teres^t, comment so intel I igently and richly, 
and ask such penetrating questions! Wheij^ 
^iv.en'a magnifying glass or ^ light or a 
screwdriver to suppont his explorations he 
would thank the giver profusely.... The 
student teacher offered to take him for a 
walk during meetings of the whole cl^ss so 
that the purpose of meetings could begin Jto 



be fulfilled. The only meetings he attended 
for several weeks were those at which we read 
fl a'^tory where, as in first grade, S listened 

and concentrated intently on the discussion • « * 
that usually followed a story; he would 'lis^ 
ten to other children's questions and comments 
wJth interest and share Information or ask his 
^ . own- questions... , But the rest, of the day con-^ 
^tinued to be too. hard for the other children,/ 
the student teacher and me... .We (the advispt? 
and I) decided, to try to- structure S*s time 
*in the classroom by providing a stable, con- 
tinuing space for him where he could concen-^ 
trate without so much distraction arid where^ 
he could, watch others without being close 
enough to interfere in their work.... I felt • 
that if he was to understand* the value of 
materials, he would have to krfqw their value 
to him. I collected a pair of scissors, a 
set of magic markers, a pencil, an eraser, a 
• magnifying glass, and a pen in a small shoe 
box with his name on it. I also put a half- 
pound can of plasticehe in his desk for him. 
Books about plants, trees, insects and an 
easy reader about a boy , and his first micro- 
scope went in his desk too.... W! n he came 
to school after a short absence (during which 
I, arranged his desk) his mother, he and I 
sat down together and planned his days for . 
the week.... He chose from among several 
activities, clearly accepting some and re- 
jecting^ others with very little indeci si veness. 
Each activity that*S undertook was brought to 
me when completed.... He was able to wait * • 
while \ finished working... and he gradually 
began to show what Tie had been doing or to 
just .chat with chi Idren around whi le awai ting 
me. As he began to accomplish things... he, 
began to show an interest in the work other 
children were doiilg.... The dally plan also 
included supervised water and sink activities 
because S was mad about water.... He grew 
interested In properties of water. He became 
aware of surface tension and tested this with 
many containers of different sizes and shapes. 
We helped him write these things down. He 
worked on floating and sinking. He never 
stopped loving water but he stopped splashing 
about so much.... By the beginning of November • 
S was managing himself very well.... Mo^t of the 
time he spent at his desk.... He madq a radio 
out of a shoe* box, on his own, and at recess 
he told me he had something, to share at meet- 
ing. The class was very impressed with the 
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radio and then delighted when he said everyone 
better keep quiet if they wanted to hear it. 

*He turned a button dramatically and began 
to^s-ing, twinkly-eyed all the time. The 
children were tickled and clapped spont^aneousl y 
S attended meetings: after that with only 
occasional lapses.... By December S began to 
^integrate himself into the life of the class- 
room. He joined the project's the student; 
teacher dVd with junk; he worked with real 
claly at. the clay table with five other chil-.- 
dren; he joined a group of boys v^rking on 
the big-piece puzzle of the United States.... 
There.'was a girl with whom S could /work co- 
operatively in the blocks area. \t vyas March 
before he could work there with*any of the * 
boys* and M*ay before he could be there with 
more than one other child without a scramble... 
Throughout the year I felt S moving- towards 

' and away from his space, bay^ went by when 
he did not sit at his desk at all. But it 
was always there and everyone in the room * 
knew it was important to him. In February 
S began to do written 'math. He found his 
math workbook which had been iMost" since 
September and he began to ask for help. He 
grasped explanations so quickly. After the 
spring holidays S began to make his own books.. 
He began with nonsense words, which Mve 

never, known a child to do His drawings 

were quite simple but they indicated growth 
for him because he had been convinced- he 
could not draw...; We began to read the 
Breakthrough Readers, starti^ng with the Fish 
Book, which he Ipved.... 



0 

The advisor becomes a listener to the teacher^ creating an opening wedge to 
break down^the teacher ^s^^ isolation by providing a supportive and nonjudgmental 
atmosphere in which the teacher can struggle with problems. This opening is 
widened when the advisor promotes exchange and sharing between teachers (see 
The Corridor Community ) and arranges visits to other classrooms and schools 
so that teachers may learn from other teachers. (See Part Two^. It is fur- 
thered as the advisor works with the^ teacher towards understdnding and ^accep- 
tance of parents' perspectives and participation. The advisor promotes in the 
teacher a similarly supportive attitude towards her own classroom assistants^ 
the pqraprofessional and the ^student teacher (elaborated in the section^ Work 
With sVudent Teachers and Paraprofessionals ). Such an attitude requires 
more stretching on the part of the teacher and brings increased openness. 
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ADVISORS SPEAK ON THEIR 
ROLE AS LISTENERS TO 
TEACHERS. 



Very often just my knowing the children In 
a general way is usefuj to the teacher. I'm 
the only other persoh who knows the children 
In her classroom except the teachers who've 
had the children in the past. The principal 
and assistant principal usual ly don't know 
the chi Idren as wel Ibut I've been around a 
couple of. times a week ^or a long time and 
1 know the children enough so that 1 can 
listen Intelligently when, after school or 
at lunchtime In a very informal way, the 
teacher wants to just tajk about a problem 
she's ^having with a. child. She isn't look- 
ing for a solution. She's looking for some-, 
body who knows the child with whom she can 
share her concern. Yes, teachers just need 
someone to be a sounding board, to whom they 
can just express frustration over a situation 
they haven "^t been able to resolve or concern 
over a child they're having difficulty wi th. 
Sometimes you can help directly and, sometimes 
you just commiserate. ' 1 think this kind of 
trusting Is a very important element in the 
advisory relationship. 



1 find this interesting: to observe how 
things develop when you do your own thing — 
how others join you because there are join- 
ing points. It's like what happens between a 
teacher and a child. The teacher sits down 
' near a child who Is using materials, say 

tinker toys, but isn't completely involved 
with them. The teacher does her own thing 
in a companionable way with some of the' 
^ pieces, and pretty soon the child picks up 

the interest and gets involved. I'f you make 
it clear to teachers that you!re not demand- 
ing or expect! ng practical consequences right 
off they will be freer. Not everything can 
be handled like that but if you make room for 
them to speculate more easily, in the course 
of that they'll allow their m^nds to consider 
some implication.. Then it comes from them: 
. ^ **Hey, you know what— that was happening in 

my classroom*' or "1 could even do it." I 
like this kind of casual talk. Many times 1 
put things into the context of my own house- 
hold — casual talk, too, but purposeful in that 
that it's not meant to impinge* It may even 
' be about things that may or may not have 
happened. I think it's easier for a te^acher 
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if you say, "You know, that happened to me" 
or "1 once tried that" than if you state 
as an abstract general fty: "Everyone's bound 
by this and you ought to be doing this kind 
of thing." I like this way of sharing things 
that you know would be hard for them to im- 
plement right off and that only point a 
direction which you want them to start think- 
ing about. 



SOMETIMES, ADVISORS 
SAY, THEIR ROLE IS 
TO STAND BACK. 



/. 



ADVISORS HELP 
TEACHERS ACCEPT 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY PARENTS OR 
PARAPROFESSIONALS, 



I worked with a teacher who ^had a terrible 
problem with her classroom organization. 
She reached the point, despite all her good 
will, of blaming the children. She couldn*t 
incorporate anything you offered and use it, 
so she began to dismiss it: "Oh well, but 
look what they've done with the games. No 
use putting out the games." She bfecame pas- 
sive, and when I offered help or the parents 
were critical she would get very hostile. 
She finally pulled away entirely, saying, "No, 
I don't want anybody in this," and closed 
the door. We thought, "Well, that's the end," 
but in a year she .began to change by herself. 
She simply had to do it in a more private way. 
And one day she opened the door, invited 
the advisor in to see and asked if she could 
rejoin the Corridor. Of course we said "great." 
Do you know what? She is one of the most 
talented of the young teachers and she helped 
us and the otheir teachers understand in yet 
another way that children's learning is not 
sequential, that you don't just put a nickel 
in and get a nickel out. You might get a 
quarter back. A much greater richness than* 
your input may finally come out. Whether it 
will or not is something we do^^'t know, but 
the confidence that it might is-*part of our 
attitude towards human beings. 



The teacher described earlier who was so strong 
in art couldn't have managed without the ad- 
visor's further help in relationship to the 
parents and to the paraprof essional s. The 
(parents straightened out her classroom and 
'helped her organize it. Some parents brought 
\in materials, and others donated bookcases and 



shelves to store materials. When we first 
started advising In that classroom, however, 
the attitude toward parents' Involvement was 
not always positive* Another aspect of our 
' work with that teacher was In her relationship 
to her paraprofessional • The first year she 
insisted that- I go to the principal and get 
someone else assigned to her. The teacher 
thought the paraprofessional could offer very 
little to the children and so found working 
with her too difficult. After much observation 
with her and discussion she began to see that 
this paraprofessional had talents she hadn't 
observed before. For Instance she was a tal- 
ented cook and had prepared something special 
for guests. I suggested the teacher ask 
the paraprofessional to do cooking with the 
children. She was able to involve six, seven, 
eight children In cooking activities every 
other day. We raised the question as to how 
these cooking experiences might be related to 
other experiences or subject areas. The teacher 
began to realize just how much the paraprofes- 
sional was contributing. I met the teacher 
in the street this year and she was protesting 
because the principal had said he might take 
her paraprofessional out of the room. And she 
could not manage without this wpman! 



Advisors have offered^ when asked ^ to help bilingual teachers with materials 
and organization. Because in. a basic sense the bilingual program has shared 
oi4r vieDs on language development j frcm the beginning of their program in the 
Open Corridor schools they have asked that we include bilingual classes within 
the corridor construct. It was thought that the easy^ accepting atmosphere of 
the corridor would encourage the bilingual teachers-to make use of^ne of the 
opportunities for interaction available to them and that^ observing sane of 
the materials and organizational structures^ they would try these where they 
seemed appViicdble. Advisors have tried to create an atmosphere for the growth 
of the bilingual teachers at a pace comfortable to each one^ stressing that 
they select mtli personal pertinence from, what they saw. 

Our relationships with bilingual teachers quickly grew past passive inclusion^ 
^ and our support to bilingual teachers was very clear by 1974-75. Bilingual 
teachers who had been placed within the corridor and near open education classes 
are now fully Open Corridor teachers. Th^ir cla$srooms are integrated into 
the Open Corridor. They can and do speak for open eduQqtion as their program 
and they desire more interchange and support from us. The informal language 
surround in which both English and Spanish are spoken as teacher and children 
interact with materials is understood and valiied. 

Since bilingual classes are part of Open Corridors^ bilingual teachers attend 
the weekly Corridor meetings^ seme of which are specially devoted to their con-- 
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a'ems* The r*cmge of topi.08 covered i^n these meetings is suggested by the list- 
ings in Part T©o, and includes "reading through other ourrioular areas 
^'materiaZs fov bilinguat reading^ " "possibilities for developing ethnic social 
studies themes and projectSj " etc. Part Two also lists bilingual curricular 
themes developed with advisors; bilingual teachers ' participation can be seen 
in aZl of the other categories analyzed in Part Two. Advisors often attend 
special meetings called by the Bilingual Coordinator^ Dith whom they work 
closely. A hilingual advisor was funded this year to relate more intensively 
in their cm language to the bilingual teachers and parents. Of course the 
monoZingual advisors ' regular work with bilingual children and teachers as . 
part of the Coi^ridor continues. 



ADVISORS SPEAK OF 
TH§IR PERSISTENT 
AND STRONG CONCERN 
FOR THE BILINGUAL 
CHILD. 



I joined a first-grade bilingual class on one 
occasion where a group of children were doing 
rexogr^ph sheets. They required very simple 
computations but some of the children were 
apparently having difficulty. There were no 
manipulative materials at all where they were 
working, just pencil and the paper. So I went 
over and got a set of one inch. cubes for each 
child and began to work with the children. I 
worked in both Spanish and in English with 
about six children going over all the compu- 
tations with the cubes. The teacher joined - 
us and she continued on with the cubes--not 
using the papers anymore. In the meantime I 
went over and got beads — because cubes are 
not the only things that you can use--and 
started using them with a part of the group. 
Later on in the day ! got some wire hangers 
and made bead rods of ten. The teacher then 
niade her ov/n bead rod and soon went out 
scrounging around for bottle caps. It v^s 
just a matter of showing her that children 
needed many ways of counting, many kinds of 
materials for counting. 



A kid in one third grade was a perfect nuisance 
and wasn't going alonjg with anything that was 
^happening in the room. Now, as it happened, a 
couple of the parents, initiated a visit to 
the Park Avenue Markets, under the 125th Street 
railroad, and when they came back the children 
were naming all the v^arious fruits. And this 
kid looks up from his total disinterest and 
corrects their pronunciation! The advisor 
picked this up and said, "OhI Perhaps you 
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could be the one who takes care of the correct 
pronunciation and the translation/' He set 
himself up as a Translation Bureau and any- 
body who wanted a word would come over to him. 
He had to focus on both the Spanish and English 
spelling. He made a list and so on. He stayed 
with this one solid month. His undertaking 
the responsibility of beihg in a sense a 
teacher through the Translation Bureau was 
simply a fantastic way to help him. 



BeloWy advisor memos reveal work with the bilingual teachers who^ over and over 
againy have expressed their appreoiation for this support. These excerpts record 
work at the beginning of the year with a bilingual teacher new to the program. 



9/19 1 visited and observed in the new 
bilingual K-1 class for a half-hour 
this morning and then discussed with 
the bilingual advisor ways we could 
effectively work with this teacher, 
what input could be given to provide 
immediate support In the after- 

noon 1 had a conference with the K-1 
teacher on my morning's observations 
and discussed: pre-planning for spe- 
cific activities to which children 
could be directed; block-building in 
her program.... 1 supplied art 
construction materials (from the 
Corridor supply closet) and loaned 
some reference resource reading ma- 
terial. The teacher was receptive to 
the idea of working with both me and 
the bilingual advisor and to the sug- 
gestion 1 made that she observe in the 
kindergarten room next door to her class. 
She also indicated that she would attend 
this month's workshops at the Workshop 
Center on organization and teacher-made 
materials. 

10/16 In a meeting with the new bilingual K-1 
teacher we reviewed the Reading Assess- 
ment instrument and how it could be 
adapted for her class. We agreed that 
jotting down informal observations on 
children's classroom experiences and 
their use of concrete materials y/ould - 
' help in gathering information for this 
modified form. I shared and loaned 
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some printed material on pre-read ing^ 
experience game's, 

10/22^ The bilingual advi sor , 'another advisor 
and I met with the Bilingual Coordina- 
tor. Our focus was on acquai nti ng the 
Coordinator with the specific content of 
our help to the bilingual teachers, 
particularly to the new and recently- 
as^signed teachers. We 'also discussed- 
mutual concerns and ways in which we 
could jointly help and support these 
teachers. We arranged regular weekly 
meetings for reporting and collaborative 
planning. 

At our regular 3 P.M. conference the 
bilingual K-1 teacher and I discussed: 
activity suggestions, materials for 
reading readiness and for early 
reading experiences with focus on 
the season, the ''holiday,'* and re- 
cent trips around the neighborhood. 

]]/\k For part of the morning I set up a 

clay area in the bilingual K~l class- 
room. Afterwards I met with the 
teacher about maintaining the area and 
about children's involvement. 

11/20 I discussed with the Bilingual Coordi- 
nator the need for additional support 
and assistance for the new K~l teacher 
drawn from the bilingual community — 
for experienced bilingual teachers to 
share their insights and expertise, 
particularly around Spanish-dominant 
children's early reading needs and a 
phonetic approach. It was suggested 
that informal "rap sessions" would be 
supportive to all the bilingual teachers. 
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PART ONE: III 

Work with Student Teachers 
and Paraprofessionals 



The Open Corridor was originally designed as an opportunity for City College 
student teaoh^rs to experience working with individual children and small groups 
in an open setting. The open atassroom and the Corridor oommnity allow the 
student teacher more room to experiment y to explore different possibilities^ 
dnd^to experience responsibility. , The. teacher not only supervises the student 
but accepts her as colleague and^peam member. The advisor Helps the teacher 
understand that the student is not only a service but a person who must grow 
and whose progress must be nurtured. The advisor helps the teacher to adopt a 
supportive and attentive attitude towards the future teacher. Of course^ our 
relationship to City College ^remains a special one interwoven with development 
at City College of the Workshop Center and of supports from the Elementary 
Education Department. Some of the advisors hzoe become City College faculty^ 
supervising students in Open Corridor schools and giving courses which many 
Open Corridor teachers have taken. 



ADVISORS DESCRIBE 
INTEGRATING STUDENT 
TEACHERS INTO OPEN 
CORRIDORS. 
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A couple of student teachers who are with us 
on the Corridor do not come from City College 
and have had no exposure to Open Corridor. 
Whenf they first began they were completely 
at sea. They had come from traditional train- 
ing placements the previous semester. One of 
the teachers got quite incensed about it — a 
teacher who was struggling herself to under- 
stand the Open Corridor. I found time to work 
directly with her student teacher and another 
and found that both of them were in fact very 
open. At the end of the placement they said 
they had had the best experience of their 
whole education. When thei r ^coj^lege super- 
v^'isor came to dbserve them shis'^^at in the 
traditional fashion^ >fi>th her little rating 
book, completely confused because she dicln't 
know where to look. The children were not 
sitting at their desks. I was^sure tKe situa- 
tion didn^t match her rating scheme at all. I 
met with her a,nd found out that she was quite 
interested in what we were doing. She visited 
more frequently and we talked about a whole 
new approach to assessing and evaluat ing the 
student teachers. She rs anxious now to have 



more of her students placed in Open Corridor; 
school s. 



In many ways the advisor's role with paraprofessionals is the same as her vole 
with teachers. Discus sing —over and over again-^the framework of open education; 
building on the^ adults^ strengths; offering workshops on use of materials and 
.modeling relationships with children; being a sounding board and 8uppo;rt are alt 
aspects of the advisor's role iHth paraprofessionals. 

The advisor also works with teachers to help them understand the need for para- 
professionals to grow in their own right and for the teachers to encourage this 
process . , 

advisor tries to make arrangements for paraprofessionals to join lunch meet- 
ings for discussion^ planning and training. These arrangements represent an 
acknowledgment of the full participation of the paraprofessionals in the Open^Cor^ 
ridor community. Paraprofessionals are also helped to contribute to the class- 
room from their own interests^ culture and strengths so that children's interest 
may be extended. The advisor arranges special sessions and includes paraprofes-- 
sionals in workshops that enlarge their expertise especially in reading and math. 
Andj as alwaysj the advisor engages the paraprofessionals in assessing their own 
growth^ in reflecting on the program and in reassessing for next ^ steps. 



ADVISORS ILLUSTRATE 
BUILDING ON THE 
PARAPROFESSIONALS* 
STRENGTHS- 



A Japanese paraprof essional | work with has a 
number of strengths. She got into some Japanese 
cooking with the ch i Idren— they did some gourmet 
things — and the more we told her how 'special the 
things were that she knew about, the more enthu- 
siastic she got and the more she brought in for 
the children to do. By valuing the things she 
had that were special she began to feel better 
about introducing others and she brought in some 
origami and various kinds of Japanese art and 
things. 



AND RESPONDING 

TO PARAPROFESSIONALS" 

CONCERNS- 



Our first paraprof essional workshop was spent 
just talking out problems they were having that 
they had no one to talk to about. For instance, 
'M *m always saddled with the children who can't 
read** or *M don't know what else to do when the 
teacher gives me this group of children." We 
did not sit in judgment, we simply sat and 
listened to them. TWo weeks ago instead of going 
on with the workshop activities, we again just 
had a discussion group. We asked how they felt 
about the previous workshops and what they thought 
was their greatest need. They came up with read- 
ing. They said th^t they really didn't have 
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enough *t:ime to talk with the teacher and they 
cjidn't know what to do when a child was having 
difficulty. For the next workshop, each was 
to bring in an example of work with a child with 
whomvthey w^re having difficulty. They were very 
open; they would tell us about problems with a 
child they were trying to help, and then the 
adv,isors or the other paraprofess ional s would 
make suggestions. It was a fine working ses~ 
sion-~one we are going to continue. 



In one school I organized a paraprofess i'snaV 
workshop with the intent of doing some work on 
beginning reading strategies with children, ^ 
When we got together I began by asking them- 
what questions they had and it came ogt that 
although they were interested in beginning 
reading that's not what concerned them most^at 
that time. They were concerned with passing the 
high school equivalency exam. They didn'^t know 
how to get the information they needed, I 
spent some time investigating and brought back 
the information they wanted, I also spent a 
little time doing things I thought would help 
them with' the exam. These were not just Open 
Corridor paraprofess ional s — the principal had 
given me time to work with all the paraprofes- 
^sionals in the school. Now they've gotten 
\through the exam and some of them are ^enrolled 
in Bronx Community College. A number of them 
ar^now expressing interest in coming to the 
Summer Institute, And they are in earnest about 
pursuing the beginning reading for children. 
So you really have to listen to what people are 
asking , ^ ^ . 



In planning workshops at one specific school 
I was helped by a neW^r advisor. We planned 
weekly workshops for paraprofess iona Is to help 
them move from always working in one area such 
as reading to working in at)other such as math. 
The paraprofessionals on my^corridor decided 
they wanted t6 look at attributes, I really 
didn't know how far and for how many weeks I 
could carry on the attribute games. We started 
witKjust the pla i n attri bute blocks and I 
found that not only was I getting more involved 
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but the paraprofesslonals began to pour out 
ideas and^^bring in materials, ^Just when it 
seemed the whole process of looking at attr'W 
butes had stopped, one of the paraprpfessional s 
brought in a box of buttons and it .started all 
over again. As the weeks went on the attribute 
blocks extended into thinking in terms of other 
materials and to looking at attributes in bther 
areas, not just mathematics but also science. 
We got down to the'basics of classifying. The 
other advisor's help strengthened me and also 
opened up the specific possibilities, which I 
didn't see at the beginning. 



WORKSHOPS FOR 
PARAPROFESSIONALS 
ARE CITED AS AN 
OCCASION FOR 
SHARING SKILLS, 



We've been having ongoing workshops with para- 
professlonals, separately and then together 
.with teachers and parents,' At the very begin- 
ning we asked* them what they saw as their needs, 
what they wanted to get -out of the workshops. 
There was really very little input, I think 
they felt uneSasy about exposing themselves— 
they didn't quite- trust us. Anyway we came 
up with some ideas to which they seemed re- 
sponsive and we went on with them. A couple 
of weeks ago in the middle of a workshop one 
of the paraprofesslonals suddenly said to one 
of the other .paraprofesslonals, '*Mrs, V, I 
saw you doing that papi.er mache in the corridor 
with the children and it looked terrific. 
How- do you do It?*' So right away we said, 
*'Well, why don't you share with the rest of. us 
how you use the papier mache at the next work- 
shop?" She led the next two workshops on f 
papier mache and was fantastic. When one of 
the other paraprofesslonals thought she was 
finished with her papier-mache piece she said, 
*'0h, no. You have to build that up some more. 
We are going to continue this next week," As 
one of the para()rofesslonals said: "You know, 
we have workshops with you and we work with 
you and .the teachers but we never really have 
time to- get together among ourselves and share 
ideas," I think thts'^ts true. Now we use the 
workshop time not only for our Imparting of ' 
skills or* curriculum Ideas, .but for their 
sharing of strengths with each other. 



Recent advisor dooments and memos give other instances of advisor work with 
paraprofessionats. 
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'?j , Schedule of paraprofeaaioml workshops in one 

, schoot over several months: 
December 2: Language enrichment-- group games' 
and act ivj ties to develop vocabulary and reading 
skills. 

December 11: City College Workshop— 9 AM-1 PM. 
Holiday activities to deepen the curriculum* 

December 16: Reading readiness activities — 
building visual and auditory skiills. 

January 6: Using classroom^^ materials— how to 
teach math with one-inch cubes, logical blocks, 
and other common rnaterials. 

January 13: Using the environment--the class- \ 
' ^ room, the corridor and the school provide many 

learning experiences. 



Other contacts with groups of pqraprofessionals: 
February 10: We guided discussion about specific 
Title I children whom paraprofesslonals are Ye- 
lating to; gathered a list of the children and 
began a program of keeping logs on work with 
those children. Problems in''workwith Title I . 
children that came out: other reading programs 
take children out of the classroom frequently; 
teachers assign jobs to paraprofesslonals dis- 
regarding the paraprofesslonals^ own desires and 
plans for 'work with children. We made plans to 
begin parents* sewing group on Friday mornings 
with the help of paraprofessionals with airp of 
Involving Spanish-speaking parents in Open Corri- 
dor activi ties. 



Consultations with individual paraprofessionals: . 
I modeled for the paraprofesslonal by working 
with a group of children on construction of 
folded paper puppets. We extended the activity 
throi^gh an experience chart, recorded the comments 
children made about their puppets, shared the 
puppets at the class meeting. I had a follow- 
up conference with the teacher and paraprofes- 
slonal about w^s of following-up with other 
children and thev posslbl 1 ity of doing a puppet' 
show of the story that had been read to them. 
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I met with the paraprofess Ibnal of the 1-2 class 
about starting up a papier-mache project vyhich 
she will supervise. It is a project she"^s^ 
interested in and one we had talked about earlief 
in the term. We discussed how the ^)ossibi 1 iti'es 
might be presented and 1 vcjlunteered to help in 
setting it up and in assisting her with the ac- 
tivities, which would go on during June, and in 
using the resodt^ce room across'*from the classroom 
for a series of small -group sessions with as 
many of the children as are interested. We / 
agreed to Work out the timing and schedule 
with the teacher, who had liked'the idea as ai> 
end-of-term project, I suggested a display of. 
■'touch it*' samples borrowed from other teatfhers, 
which the paraprofessional could talk about 
with the children. , " 



In addition to school-based workshops, advisors held six workshops for parapro- 
fessionals at the Workshop Center. -In most cases paraprofessionals^were re- ^ 
leased from their schools for these training sessions. . Workshops were on topics 
such as "Preparations for Puerto Rican Disaovery Day*'; ^'Curriculum Extensions 
through Seasonal Holidays**) and '^Reading, Writing and Language Development in 
Open Classrooms^-^creative writing in the upper^ grades, oral language activi- 
ties for the young child, Afro-American literature, etc. , 



ADVISORS SPEAK OF 
ARRANGING WORKSHOPS 
FOR PARAPROFESSIONALS 
AT THE WORKSHOP CENTER. 



I wanted to relate to some of the new activities 
the teachers had been Introducing to their class- 
rooms over previous weeks, I made plans to bring 
in more materials relating to water, which a 
number of the teachers had gotten very excited 
about. The topic had developed into a real pro- 
ject» I arranged for the paraprofessionals to 
go to. the Workshop Center for a workshop which 
'got them tremendously excited about' poss ibi 1 i t ies 
with cornstarch and water and it's going like 
wildfire through the classes. After the work- 
shop one of the paraprofessionals said a very 
Interesting thing to me, *'You know, J didn't 
realize how hardMt would be to present this to- 
the children without just giving them the words. 
I admired so much the way the workshop leader 
who did It with us didn't give us any of those 
words but I didn't realize what a big struggle . 
it is not to say them myself.'* 



Advisor^ s notes on a workshop for paraprofes- 
sionals at the Workshop Center: 
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At approximately 9:00 AM paraprofessional s and 
advisors arrived, greeted each other arjd shortly 
settled down to some introductory remarks by E 
(advisor); She discussed the focus of this' 
workshop--brfead making a^nd its use with/chil- 
dren and what the shape of the day would be. 
Each advisor leading an activity discussed what 
she would be doing in the morning session. Corn 
bread, bagel s , pizza , batter and banana bread 
and flan were the planned activities. In addi- 
tion, M (bilingual advisor) would have ongoing 
activities related to craft projects in connec- 
tion with Puerto Rican history and culture, 
specifically Taino Indian symbols, ..^^ As in- 
formally-structured groups began working, I was 
struck by the interest and enthusiasm, • Pre- 
' written recipes were cpnsulted and foMowed amid 

conversations dealing with personal early chjld- 
-* hood reminiscences related to working ahd/or 

baking, family constellations, reactions of chil 
dren to cooking experiences in the classroom and 
a variety of other topics,.. • Another problem 
was raised concerning whether or not melting 
Shortening before adding it to the (cornbread) 
. mixture would make the bread finer or lighter or 

not make any difference at all..,, It was de- 
cided that one loaf would be made with melted 
shortening and one with unmelted shortening. 
This led to some discussion about the variety , 
of science concepts involved in cooking. Tem- 
perature, changing of form (liquid to solid), ' 
expansion, purpose of baking powder vs. baking 
soda, some of the concepts paraprofessionals^ 
felt should be dealt with in this acti vi ty ^wi th 
children,.,. Throughout the activi ties in/this 
full and active day, conversation and social 
interaction were characteristic. Ideas, points 
of view, experiences were shared, Each;|)ar- 
ticipBnt took recipes, a booklet on Taino 
symbols and in my opinion an enriching /experi- 
ence back to their classroom, j 

! 

i 

PoTccprofessionals are also invited to and have attended regular Workshop Center 
offi^rings and Friday Advisory Development sessions with special oonsyltantsy in- 
cluding^ this year^ Vera John^ Patricia Carini and Deborah Meier. 
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PART ONE: 

Work with Parents 



Parent acceptance and initiative have been and are essential to the restructuring 
of the institutional setting that an Open Corridor entails. A primary responsi-- 
biliiy of the advisor with respect to parents is to support parent contributions 
'to the development of the Open Corridor in the very valuable ways unique to par-- 
ents and to assist administrators and teachers in working out ways of including 
parents. Parents can share their skilUj participate in^the solution of the 
problems of Open Corridor growth and help school personnel understand and extend 
the expediences the child brings from outside the school. * " 

After initiation of tTie' program the advisor continues discussion xoiih parents on 
rationale and responds to their questions about progress. Parents are invited 
to visit the corridor^ to join their children's classrooms or other classrooms 
or other schools. The advisor listens to parents' ideas and encourages them to 
participate as fully as possible in school life^ bringing their own interests^ 
and talents to bear. The advisor also deals with individual parents ' worries 
about their children's schooling. Parents are drawn into the ongoing processes 
of assessment and development in various ways. 

Work with parents has ijicreased markedly since the beginning period of program 
formulation. "Coffee hoi4rs" and regularly-scheduled cicpricular workshops with 
parents have become a feature in most Open Corridor schools and parents often 
join workshops at the Workshop Center (see Part Two J, Parents are invited to 
monthly and special sessions of the Advisory Development program to heoTj for 
eci^ample^ Patricia Carini on the social development of the child. A number of 
parents attended with great interest the discussions of heterogeneous grouping 
held at the Workshop Center during 1973-4. Parents have also joined in docu- 
mentation of currioulum and of other aspects of the school. Advisors with 
parents have been involved in the design and building in one school this year 
of a sand-and-^Mod construction playground in a small enclosed schoolyard that 
. had remained unused. T):ie^ December 19? Z issue of NOTES is devoted to questions 
of parent participation which gqes beyond inclusion of parents as partners fn 
schools to consideration of the importarioe of continued study of the informal 
hone educative setting. The fight to preserve open education in the schools 
has been led by parents and the final workshop of the year ^ June 2?j 1975^ at 
the Workshop Center on ways of sustaining the schools in the face of massive 
budgetary cuts di'ew many parents as well as school staff. 



AD\^ISORS SUPPORT MORE 
INFORMAL INTERACTIONS ^ 
OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
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My school has always been a very classic, 
traditional school — the kind of school where 
the doors were always closed and parents had 
to stop at the office and get a pass and you 
^always had to have a reason to visit your child's 
teacher. The idea of parents just walking 

through, the^corxidpr s,_and _AtoRpi_n tQ taJ k_ to 

teachers was unheard of. Over the three years 
that the Corridor has been in existence this 
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LEADING TO CHANGED 
SCHOOL ATTITUDES 
TO PARENTS- 



kind of informal interaction between parents 
and teachers has increased to such an extent 
that there are always parents around. They 
come and t;alk to the teachers just standing 



sn the doorway. The school 



is an "open* 



place and more and more parents are doing 
things in the classrooms in very informal ways. 
Parent participation started out as a quite 
formal program of volunteers. There were some 
parents in charge and they had a list of volun- 
teers, there were schedules and if you were 
absent you called up and so forth/ The very 
first year they had a rule that you couldn^t 
work in your own child's classroom, as if some- 
thing terrible might happen. The teachers did 
feel that it might be disturbing to some chil- 
dren. Possibly that was a good way to begin. 
Now you find that more and more parents are 
working in thei r bwn chi Id ' s classroom. It 
has become almost a personal thing where the 
teachers will say, "I really could use some help 
in the morning when I'm trying to do the read- 
ing and everything all at once." They are not 
afraid to ask for help now whereas I think at 
the beginning it was, "Well, they can come in— 
but!" And there's an extension of this--just 
the other day the annual coffee hour for the 
parents of next year's kindergarten class was 
held. The parents come to the school, visit 
the classes and then have coffee upstairs where 
the principal talks with them. This is the 
third year I've attended it and the whole tone 
of the meeting has changed. The first year 
parents were asking questions about Open Cor- 
ridor and you could tell the administration had 
a set format for responding, they were answering 
things in a very formal way. This year it was 
so relaxed. The whole focus of the meeting 
was--"come to our school, visit, work with the 
children in the classes." There wasn't this 
effort to explain formally: "We have a trip 
program, and we have a guidance program, etc.", 
laying it all out. There's been a great change 
in that school because of the Corridor. 



An advisor memo records plans for involving 
parents in the program: 

The parents are having an Open House on October 
2, 1974. I will attend and bring materials 
to stir their in t erest in partic ipating in the 
scliooi program. We'll prepare' handouts inviting 
them to subsequent coffees^and to volunteer 
in classrooms. 
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ADVISORS HELP PARENTS 
TAKE ON SPECIFIC 
RESPONSIBILITIES... 



In the school where I was working last year 
there was a core of parents that was very in- 
terested in taking over the responsibility for 
showing the many visitors coming to see the 
program around. I gave this group an orien- 
tation session. We walked around the school 
and looked at the various classrooms where 
I specified the kinds of things that they 
would want to point out to visitors and the 
kinds of things that .would take nK> re time 
to observe. The parents found this very 
helpful and were able to take over all of 
the visiting for the remainder of tt)e year. 
There were also many parents who had ques- 
tions about the program since it was new in 
the school at the time. During much of the 
year I held individual conferences with 
parents, answering their questions or some- 
times just interpreting what was going on in 
the classroom. 



A memo records planning with a parent 
for an activity with Corridor ahitdren: 
Met with Mrs. S (a parent volunteer) on how 
to organize a Corridor newspaper. We discussed 
having three children from each class act as 
editors to gather mater ial s and encourage 
participation by other children. We suggested 
getting ideas from the children as to what 
they would like to have included in the news- 
paper, and for a title. We had a follow-up 
meeting to discuss progress and problems which 
arose. 



AND OFFER PARENT 
WORKSHOPS AND 
DISCUSSION GROUPS. 



In our school parents are always invited to 
participate in the large monthly workshops we 
hold. Another contact with parents is the in- 
formal chats we have as we pass them in the 
corridor when they're dropping their children 
off.^ In addition, we've been having evening 
meetings with parents. Teachers are also in- 
vited but by and large the meetings are made 
up of parents. Many of these are question 
a^d answer or discussion periods where parents 
can bring up things that are concerning them 
about the program, things they want defined or 
clarified such as the difference between an 
Open Corridor program and an individual open 
classroom. 
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An advisor's memo describes a parent workshop 
in the school: 

This week (at the parent workshop) RL spoke 
on "Art in the Open Classroom." She shared 
samples of children's work such as murals, 
drawings, felt stitchery and a patchwork quilt 
in progress. Part of the presentation was a 
visit to RL's room to view the large doll 
house display that the children have been 
working on since the beginning of the term. 
...One of the parents brought her two chil- 
dren, who thoroughly enjoyed the visit to the 
classroom and viewing the doll house display 
with its furniture and appointments. 



Sequence of an advisor's contacts with parents 
in one school^ culled from her memos: 
March k: Viewing of video-tape on "Reading in 
Open Classroom." Discussion of New York Times 
articles on learning disabilities and "back to 
basics." Distributed article, "Education's 
Latest Victim: The L.D. Child" for discussion 
at a later meeting. Discussion of DP's plan 
for Science Resource Room in the school. 
Planning with LL (parent) for filming in class- 
rooms . 

March II: Contirjued discussion of learning 
disabilities'. Continued banner-making. 

March 19: Set agenda for after vacation. 
Continued discussion of learning disabilities 
questions: exclusion of children from regular 
classrooms Versus inclusion in normal range 
of individual differences; supports for teachers 
as they work with difficult children in the 
classroom; what does learning disability mean- 
is it too great a labelling umbrella? 

March 25: Distributed NOTES issue for discus- 
sion of Lillian Weber's article after vacation. 
Two parents who were at the 3/21 Friday Advisory 
Development session at the Workshop Center 
shared the discussion as it related to our 
school— quest ions of adults trying to work 
together^ and need for parent support; problems 
created by urban setting; need for teachers to 
feel personal commitment if change is to tal<e 
place and dangers of pushing teachers into 
something . 
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ADVISORS ARRANGE FOR 
PARENT USE OF WORKSHOP 
CENTER. 



April 8: Discussion of testing.^ especially v 
of reading tests. - Explored implications iri 
American efforts on mass adoption of Vietnamese 
children of the view of the child as a person^ 
whose culture, setting and language are im- 
portant. Discussed invasion of young child's 
privacy and the violence done to persons in 
the name of "adaptation*'* 

April 8: Evening meeting of school parent 
organization on the role of the advisor: 
presentation by advisors of work done this 
year with paraprofessionals, parents, admin- 
istration and teachers as individuals and as 
community; mini-workshop inl integrated science- 
math-language learning through study of the 
outdoor environment. 



April 22: Planned the A/29 visit to the Work- 
shop Center. Shared experiences of **Roots 
of Open Education" conferepce on /^/^2 and dis- 
icussed some of the roots o,f Open 'Corridor, 
its basis in philosophy ar^^d past experiences. 



April 29: Group visit of parents to the Work- 
shop Center. Looked at curriculum materials 
for upper grades. Possibility of schoolwide 
bicentennial study of the! history of our school 
discussed, arising from sharing of threats to 
close/the school, and plans made to present 
idea (to administration and teachers. 



A parent-staff organization suggests to the 
principal an idea for their contribution: 

A group of parents had gone to the Workshop 
Center to see the rooms, to meet some of the 
peoi^le involved and also to look at materials 
and equipment. An informal discussion began 
about our school being threatened and as the 
conversation became more and more Involved, 
the parents began thinking of idea? to assure 
our school's remaining open. Lillian Weber 
suggested that it would be great to document 
everything that had happened and that, ^sl nee 
our schobl was one of the oldest, it would 
make a great historical study which could 
culminate in a book. This sparked the Idea 
of getting the entire school involved in a 
project on the history of our school and of 
our community.... (This project was under- 
taken by the advisor and paf'ents, resulting 
jn a documentation of the fight for the build- 
ing which the school is keeping.) 
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PART ONE: V 

Curriculum Development 



Other seotions of Part One of this bulletin dealj in one way or another^ with 
various aspects of ourrioulm. The examples presented ^ below focus specif ioally 
on advisors ' ourrioulm work with teachers using tTie xcorkshop format. 

The teachers need for materials and content had to' be, .met' from the very begin-- 
-ning-x^f^-^-any^eorgariization becccuse the whole-class design could not be broken 
up without all sorts of prqvision for children's direct [experiencing. To 
begin with^ the advisor helped iJie teacher use Board of ESxcation ourrioulm ^ 
in more responsive and adaptive ways. But^ as teachers began to develop greater 
capacity the advisor stressed the possibilities for strong sustained-interest 
themes in sooi.al studies and soienoe rather than sequential ourrioulum^ The 
advisor helped the teacher understand that such content provisions are basic 
supports for language and reading. 

During this peHodj tooj when the teacher was preoccupied with reorganization 
and problems of managing^ the advisor bypassed making any comments on the 
reading program^ recognizing that the teacher's anxiety about reading led her 
to cling to whatever she thought was "necessary ''—a special "t:me" for reading 
and some isolated skill-^drill teaching. Even so the advisor made a point of 
discussing extension of reading opportunities into all areas of the classroom 
and' into all parts of the day. She also discussed the value in interaction and 
sharing of experiences and ideas and the ways to support oorrmunication in tHe 
reorganized classroom. The break-up of whole-class work in fact created a new 
environment where children needed to talk to each other and to the adults be- 
cause they were doing different things. 

Advisors^ study in Friday Development Sessions centers on understanding the 
active process of children's language development and development of reading ^ 
and they share their understandings as they go along. Together^ advisors and 
teachers have developed a reading assessment procedure stressing language com-- 
petence and function^ meaning and context. Advisors conduct frequent lunch 
workshops on reading or language (see Part Two, Overview, "Workshops on Read-- 
ing and Language Arts—lOSV > Paraprofessional workshops stress reading ap-- 
plications of all content. 

Almost equally frequent ar^ workshops that help teachers understand the pos-- 
sibilities of the concrete materials that have been developed for children's 
use supporting their understanding of numbers^ balance^ measurement^ etc. 
A good part of the discussion and work on ourriculm development takes place 
in such workshops. New materials and techniques may he introduced in response 
to teacher interest or to something that has happened, in the classroom. Work- 
shops may be planned to develop new uses of existing materials and resources 
or for extension of interests which children have expressed. Other workshops 
are devoted to making materials) for use in the classrooms. ^ 

- Group commentary during workshops on the subject of the workshop or on education-' 
al issues heightens each teacher* s awareness of inherent possibilities and enriches 
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her understanding of the basic frame of work in the open classroom. All work- 
shops tend to reinforce teachers^ sense of commnity. Workshops not only assist 
teachers but are part of the czdvisor's own learning through the research^ prepara- 
tion and reflection called for in presenting them and in participating in them 
with teachers. Advisors sometimes drobi on the expertise of their own community 
of other advisors for assistance with workshops. 

The advisors ' support of curricular foci that have continued for a pro longed 
period and have integrated subject areas is ewAenced in tln^ list of '^Curricular 
Themes" in Part Two — "Environment and Ecology j 8 months; Math in the Enviromentj 
4 months; Federalist America^ 6 months; Puerto Rico- Alaska-- Africa: Cross-Cultural 
Social Studies Projectj 8 months^" and so on. A few of these aurricular develop- 
ments have been well documented and will be available in published form. 
(Inquiries should be sent to Editor ^ Workshpp Center for Open Education.) 



ADVISORS REPORT ON 
MAKING MATERIALS 
WITH TEACHERS... 



In a classroom that still had very little 
material--this was in September~~the teacher 
resorted to xerox materials. The children 
were trying to add numbers and carry but 
they were at a complete loss. It was obvi- 
ous that they weren't aware of place Value. 
They didn't have an abacus; in fact, at 
that point the teacher dldn*t have one- 
inch cubes. She did have an evelope of 
those paper strips of tens. I asked to 
work with three rfr four boys who were just 
running around the room. We played a 
simple exchange game using only the card- 
board strips. At the lunch meeting that 
day about ten teachers were present from 
two Corridors and we discussed what had 
happened in the morning. Together we 
made up an abacus, using different colored 
oaktag, which is still being used in some 
rooms. From then on, the tjdachers began 
sharing the materials. One teacher be- 
gan the exchange game using cubes and then 
she borrowed the abacus. We had several 
sessions with the teachers after that, 
making more materials. 



ON. DRAWING ON OTHER 
ADVISORS TO HELP 
WITH SPECIFIC 
CURRICULUM AREAS... 



I am not as strong in science as I might 
be and I called on another advisor who is 
a science specialist to come in and do 
specific workshops with my teachers. This 
made our over-all program much stronger. 
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I v/orked with one teacher who had gotten 
involved in a photography project--photog- 
raphy without cameras. I took her as far 
as I cQuld with the books that I had, then 
I brought hep to the Workshop Center to 
work with the staff advisor who was a spQcia- 
1 ist in photography. With his assistance 
she developed a program that went on for 
nearly six months. She was a cluster teacher 
in the corridor and as a result of her in- 
terest ,some af the ch i Idren became very 
deeply involved in photography. At the 
end of the project \ was able to go back 
and help her set up a display of the pro- 
ject, but without this kind of extra help 
for me to cal I on it would never have been 
as successful a project as it was. On 
another occasion when we had been doing 
plays I was able to call on other advisors 
to ,come to the school and assist us in the 
production. 



Sinoe 1973 advisors' interdependence and sharing in developing aurriculm in 
the schools has intensified. The following exoevpts from the Advisory docu- 
mentation illustrate the sequence of development of a ''travelling workshop" 
by the advisors: 



AND ON JOINT PLANNING 
FOR INTERSCHOOL 
CURRICULUM SUPPORTS. 



The second week in January we called a 
meeting of both first-floor Corridors to 
discuss the ethnic curriculum possibili- 
ties for February. Focusing first on 
the Chinese New Year, L (teacher) gave a 
description of New Year's Eve and New 
Year*s Day in her home and in Chinatown. 
D (paraprofessional) followed her with 
a description of the Dominican Indepen- 
dence Day celebration in Santo Domingo 
and its historical origins. We told the 
teachers to plan on attending a workshop 
at the school on January. 27th based on . 
Black History Week, Dominican Indepen- 
dence Day, and the Chinese New Year. 
The purpose of the workshop would be to 
give them some background in planning 
for classroom and Corridof projects.... 

Meetings with Advisors:^ 

When the advisors met at H*s House early 

in January, someone expressed a desire 
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that we plan some projects where we could 
share our know how and work together. In 
response, I told them about the workshop 
we uere planning for Black History month, 
Dominl^cah Independence Day and the Chinese 
New Year." I said we could use help and 
everyone agreed that they^would pitch in 
and then we would all mpve on to do the 
workshop in each other's schools. I was 
sure that teachers would wish to get tp- 
*gether and that we would be planning for 
pairs or groups of classes to develop pro- 
grams or festivals around one or more of 
these occasions in Febru^ary. 

February 12: At the lunch meeting we dis- 
cussed evidence in classroom work of the 
multi-ethnic workshop given by the Advisory. 
C's class has a thinese dragon; L's class 
has been cooking shrimp chips; J's class 
has been doing paper-folding. All these 
activities had been demonstrated at the 
workshop. , 

The Workshop Center has provided the City College Advisory with a neii home in 
which all advisors feel they hctoe a share. The FHday Advzsory Devel^pnent 
sessions and special conferences are held at the Workshop Center. Advisors 
have- as well increased their own expertise by joining regularly -scheduled work- 
shops and haoe contributed to, the Center by leading workshops. 

The Workshop Center has added a new dimension to advisors' work in the schools. 
The Center offers more extensive support for curricular development than can 
be offered by school-based workshops. It supports a richer understanding o} _ 
underlying rationale in learning, offering teachers direct experience of their 
oum learning. Regularly-scheduled workshops are free to teachers and all otheZ> 
school personnel and to parents. Specially-arranged workshops are also given. 
Advisors come to the Workshop Center, with groups of teachers, Qoining them in 
workshops or on independent projects of mutual interest. With teachers they 
share cmd coment on' displays of other participants' and children's work or 
develop resource materials that the teacher wants to make for her classroom 
or .research new ourHoulm through the materials and resom-ces of the Center. 
Advisors and teachers alike use the Center's extensive library on ^f^"^^ 
and on theoretical aspects of open education. The Center publishes the qucc^- 
terlv journal NOTES and occasional papers which develop issues or suggest prac- 
tical solutions to classroom situations, recount a teacher's changing or an 
advisor's woi'k, or present pertinent research and bibliography- . ■ 

In 1974-75 City College instituted a flexible course for credit which allied ■ 
teachers to "make the ^course up" by selecting a m^ber of workshoyB th^ in- 
terested them and combining these with several general sessions with 
Weber. Excerpts from the logs t^ie teachers -kept of their experience illustrate 
tie kind of Vupport and inspiration that the Workshop Center offers as ennch- 
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ment of what can be provided by the adoiaor in tHe aohool and how teachers carry 
tnza back to their classrooms : 



TEACHERS' APPLICATIONS 
OF WORKSHOP CENTER 
EXPERIENCES. 



Two interesting points occurred in my classes 
as a result of the workshop on *'Cross-Cul tural 
Family Studies*", I dropped a chance remark 
about genealogies and primary sources with 
the result that a week later Matthew came in 
with a family-tree he had worked .out. On his 
mother's side, he can trace des'cent back to Si 
Francis Drake. On his father's side there is 
no such illustrious background, but there is 
a continuity of six generation. 



The idea of tracing ancestfy (workshop on 
'^Black Genealogy") is an interesting one to 
me. I never realized how much can be dug 
up with a little know-how and a lot of de- 
termination.... Ideas began to swim around , 
in my head for possibilities in my own class- 
room. The beginnings of a simple family 
tree was the first idea. I've already 
thrown the idea out and some of my children 
seemed particularly interested.... I'll 
share the results when she is done. 



I had never tjiought of. having crickets, 
but their chirping (in the snake cage at 
the Workshop Center) made me think of 
summer and I thought the sound would be 
pleasant in the classroom. I asked the 
Center staff person if he coufd spare apy. 
He told me a gallon pickle jar would house 
vtwo adults (male and female) and they would 
breed. I am going to try to get a jar for 
the next term. 



Today 's, workshop was. on "Cooking for the 
Chinese New Year." ...The meal prepared 
at. the Workshop Center was quite good. I 
pooled resources with two other teachers 
in the school. I borrowed a^wok from Mrs* 
the only Chinese faculty member in the 
school, to show to my class and I worked 
^ith Mr. W, a Chinese student teacher in 
another class. ... Mr. W had been working 
with the six Chinese students in his class 



on pr<5paring a report on the Chinese New - 
Year and on setting up a display in'the 
showcase in the school lobby. Mr. W*s 
children presented their report and display 
to the children in my fourth grade cla^s. 
They explained some of thfe customs associ- 
ated with the celebration of the Chinese 
New Year and showed the children the special 
red envelopes in which they receive their 
gifts.... I distributed rexo copies of the 
recipe for the sponge cake we had made at * 
the Center. to children from alt three classes. 
We looked oVer the listed Ingredients and 
different children volunteered^ to bring in 
the ingredients from home. • The next day 
we s^t up the cool^ing area and the fjfst grouR 
of chiHren began to cook the cake. When 
they finished the next cooking group began^^; 
The children had a tasty treat that day!..* 
Ant unexpected bonus developed from our class 
activities around the Chinese >lew Year. C>. 
a student experiencing great difficulty with 
reading > came to teirmefthat her brother 
observes a different type, of New Year cele- 
bration because he's a Muslim. I suggested 
that she interview her brother to find out 
about his observance and then tell the class 
about it.... The next day she came to me 
with her report. With gl^eat effort she*d 
written down some things her brother had ^ 

told her about I'lusl im custom's I called 

the class together- and C shared her report 
with them. The report sparked an interest- 
ing and lively discussion. 



i The teachers ' logs al^o note thetv thO'ughts about the Workshop Center experience 
\ and about the general sessions with Professor Weber: 

\ 

Individual llifferences surfaced when dis- 
cussing a workshop common to more than^cpne 
\ person% as one expressed a positive reaction 

c . and another a negative reaction to the same 

\ ^ situation. We, like our students, come to 

a situation with various backgrounds, neecKlng 
different things, and we can. only give or \ 
take what*^is appropriate to the situation |^-^ 
\ relative to ourselves. ^ : 



We must a1 so recognize the importance' of 
records. These records not only .help a 
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teacher^ but also fulfill her obi i gat ion of 
accounting to parents about the levels, 
prog;;ess^ and problems of their child.^ 
Additionally it*s important to retain' ^ 
' , 'Samples of a child's work. These may also 
be shown to children. Very often, when a 
child sees his past work, he can see his 
power and progress as a learner. What we 
confirm for the child is so important. 



'The fact that I am a junior high teaCher 
does create some problems... but from the 
beginning, my misgivings were- forgotten, 
;flo matter how exhausted I was on my 
•arrjval, I reached the end of each ses- 
sion renewed and feeling that 1 had nbt 
wasted my time. Some of the sessions had 
immediate application for me; others did 
not. Some had only personal interest , ^and 
these I found shallow — I could not at this 
moment afford the time spent on these, al- - 
though I epjoyed them. A few were' of such 
immediate moment that* I could have had them 
repeated. AT NO TIME DID I REGRET having 
begun this course; my one regret is that 
1 did not start earlier. 



\ 
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In classroom management one has to decide 
what one can live with. It is a personal 
decision for each teacher; and it is the, 
teacher who must make that decision, the • 
students don*t make it for her. The , , 
teacher must set the standards and control 
the point at hand by controlling the class 
level at a point where she can handle 
things. 



One of the pressing obstacles to overcome 
in order to have a productive and success- 
ful activity was time. The amount of time 
»it takes us adults to run through a mini~^ 
session of, let's say, print^making is not 
a fair estimate of the time children need 
for the same; project. The number of chil- 
dren, their attention spans, and how 
quickly they work, are factors that can- 
not be overlooked by a*ny teacher in plan- 
ning a successful activity. Professor 
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-Weber suggested that placing a limit on . 
the number of participants may prove to 
be more rewarding for those children and 
the teacher. 



The atrnosphere here does relate to our 
classf-ooms where different group activities 
go oh' simultaneou^sly- The organization of 
the'' Center into work areas and the storage 
''se't-up are also useful to guide the organi- 
zation of a classroom, 
/' 
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PART ONE: VI 
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Liaison with Administration 



. PP.INCIPALS 

The Open CorHdor'e growth has been^ particularly dependent on ^support qrid con-- 
sent from principals..^ The advisor spins the Director^ in initial discuSsions 
wvth the principal about prior Conditions for the Corridor and continues dis- 
cussions and assessment of progress with the principal after the program is 
undenx)ay. The advisor interprets changes and progress in the Open Corridor 
oormumty to the principal, encouraging the principal to come around and see. 
Because of the quality of the advisor's interaction with teachers and her 
firmness on underlying pHnoiples, the pHncipal comes to accept the advisor's 
oapab^^^t^es and the initial willingness often expands into concrete cooperation. 

Acting as liaison'' between teachers and principal, the advisor interprets and 
' discusses the central fact—that teacher, paraprofessional and student teacher 
development takes place over time. Reciprocally, 'the advisor helps teachers 
feel at ease in including administrators in some meetings and iSorkshops. 
Advisors are also liaison between parents and principal' in some instances. 

With the advisor's help the principal becomes a facilitator of change. The 
advisor suggests ways in which the principal can help by special arrangements . 
for stoiiage, for preparation periods, for u^e of cluster teachers. She directs 
the principal's attention to use of the school's common areas where the princi- 
pal's leadership in humanizing^ arrangements is paramount. The advisor discusses 
such procedures as ways in which teachers can report to parents on children's 
work and discusses placement of children, formation of groups, inclusion of 
teachers in ordering of materials and the 'relationship of Open Corridor to other 
programs in the school. Issues of language and reading development are taken 
.up with the principal, the advisor stressing the importance of the teacher's 
creation of a reading context and the need to support teachers in this. All 
of this is discussed in weekly meetings as well as in the innumerable and in- 
formal contacts that are part of school life. (See Part Tv/o for numbers and 
themes of some of the 'formal meetings during 1 974-7^ S.) 

To further support the\ole of the principal as educational leader the advisor 
encourages the principal to attend Advisory development sessions^ workshops 
and Sunmer ^ -Institutes. In addition, special sessions for principals are 
arranged; in 1974'-19?5 three of these were 'sponsored by the Workshop Center 
for O^en Education with an average attendance Of 34. The December Conference., 
focused on the principal's leadership role in affecting the quality of life 
in the school; his facilitating role in developing relationships between special 
personnel such as reading tutors and the Open Corridor that support individual 
children's reading development; the importance of the principal's assertion 
of respect for all teachers in mediating between those who are in the program 
and those who are not; the importance in terms of support for teachers of the 
principal's following through on decisions that teachers have together taken 
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responsibility to makes and so on. Excerpts front the reports^ of, these dis- 
cussions indicate the quality of consideration given to the issue of the 
principalis leadership: "Also, the Junior High principals felt it was im- 
portant to interact Informally in their schools. They are thinking about ways 
it might be possible to get>5pecial projects going — i n teg rated- projects in 
interdisciplinary kinds of situations — as we do in the elementary schools. 
One principal gave the example of using resources like the Sciiance Coordinators 
who, supported and invJ-ted-.by--tha.pjiijrci.pal, are able to supply resources to 
the , teachers,'* "We, also felt that one of the things changing the quality of - 
life in a school is of course' the teachers ^ taking responsibility for it,.,. 
It's better for a principal to be a facilitator of ^things, rather than a per- 
son who arbitrarily acts in an authoritarian way. When the responsibility for 
change is being shared with parents and teachers, this brings about more change. 
When teachers are aware of the phi losophy of open education they are much more 
apt to implement it," 

Principals and assistant principals are beginning to be drawn from the ranks of 
advisors (there are noi) four former advisors filling such positions) and recent 
documentation of these former advisors sheds further light on the potential for 
administrators to assume leadership roles. (See Part Three, >) 



ADVISORS INDICATE 
HOW THEY ARE LIAISON 
BETWEEN PRINCIPAL 
AND THE CORRIDOR,. , 



I can tell you about an instance of cooperation 
between the Corridor community and the adminis- 
tration in developing ways more suitable to an 
**open'* structure than the previous ways mandated 
by the administration with no input from the 
teachers. Last Spring at P,S. XX there was 
a quite marvelous sharing where all the teachers 
brought in different ways, of recording and 
different ways of reporting to the parents. 
They met in their Corridor community for dis- 
cussions and then in a larger group discussion. 
Each sample way was distributed to all the 

^teachers, I think these were remarkable 
meetings. There was participation throughout 
the whole school. Classes on the upper level 
who had not yet joined the Corridor still 
joined thfs discussion. I was amazed at the 
size and the participation at the meetings, 
Ther^i was also intelligent, high level disr 

I cushion. At the end a new way of reporting 
was/accepted by the administration. When the 

. fir'st Corridor meetings began teachers were 

\ uneasy about the principal joining their dis- 
cussions. They felt too vul nerable st i 1 1 and 
too new to collegial relationships and to 
Exercise of thei r autonomy. But now the 
principal was in and out of these meetings 
and therefore the conclusions didn't come to 
him as something he didn't understand at all, 
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as a demand,. He had asked for the discus- 
sion and was part of it. And I *m sure that 
this is part of what's happening more and 
more in relationships with administrations 
now that more truly informal relationships 
exist. Because the principals drop in 
and out of Corridor community discussions 
they're aware of some of the d i scussjon Ite- 
fore, it comes to them as a formal issue. 
They are tuned into it, are to a certain ex- 
tent anticipating it. 



First of all we meet with the principal at 
least an hour a week on a regular basis and 
the agenda is always crowded. (See Part Two J 
Often we are joined by the Education Committee 
of the Parents Association. In the broadest 
terms the role of the advisor is that of 
''liaison*' between the administration and the 
ind ividual teachers or the Corridor community 
of teachers. Because of our closeness with 
the teachers, we pick up issues that are 
bothering them, whether these relate to in- 
dividual youngsters or the cluster teacher's 
coverage. When we meet with the teachers we 
can take the time to listen to them because 
there are only four or five and everyone 
gets a chance to talk. We take some of this 
material from the teachers meeting to discuss 
with the principal so his agenda-has had in- 
put preparing him for the general teachers'^ 
meeting. He knows the kinds of issues that 
are going to be brought up,^ and he has had 
time to think them over. I \see our role here 
as reaijy one of strengthening relationships 
and keeping channels of communication open. 
We're constantly saying to the principal , 
for instance, "Why don't you dropxby and see 
Miss so-and-so? If she could just\alk to 
you for a little while I'm quite surKyou 
would be able to explain to her your view of 
thi s .particular problem that she's bringing 
up." 



/ 
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AND ALSO HELP 
PRINCIPALS SUPPORT 
INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS, 



I'm thinking too of an instance of helping an 
administrator get a better understanding of 
an individual teacher in a time of crisis for 
that teacher. She was a new, inexperienced 
teacher but she had been doing very well. 
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Then for some reason she seemed to retrogress. 
The principal was very upset. He was about to 
go into her room and tell her right then and 
there that she'd better shape up when I in- 
tercepted him, I said, "Please don't go in. 
Let me give you some information as to what's 
happening, I think you'll understand her bet- 
ter." We discussed Pt and I was able to 
throw some light on the teacher's performance, 
I said: "I *m sure it's onl y temporary. She's 
really very strong. She's going to be fine.*' 
Finally he said, "All right, I'll leave it up to 
you." After a month she still wasn't coming 
through, and he said, "I'm going to recommend 
that she be dropped because obviously she is 
not planning properly.'* It was true. She was 
not organizing her room well. She herself was 
discouraged and would always say "Maybe I should 
give up. I know I'm not doing the job." I 
was able to help the principal understand 
that a month wasn't enough time for teacher 
development but I also arranged to stay in 
that classroom much longer than I would have 
otherwise. I planned with her and helped in 
other ways, Now she's back 9n her feet and 
doing beaut iful 1 y but I think that if someone 
hadn't been there to act as liaison between 
the two, we might have lost a very good 
teacher . 



DESCRIBING HOW THEY 
WORK WITH DIFFERENT 
PRINCIPALS, ADVISORS 
ALSO ILLUSTRATE 
BRINGING PARENTS 
TOGETHER WITH PRINCIPAL, 



I'll describe the contrast between the two 
schools where I work. In one case the contact 
with the principal is very informal. We're 
constantly meeting him Tn the hall or in his 
office, catch-as-catch-can. We'll just ask, 
"Can we see you for a 1 ittle while" or he'll 
stop us and say, "Hey, f want to talk to you." 
That's his style and it seems to be very workable 
He's absolutely open to us and vice versa, in 
the other school the principal is a more formal 
person. Therefore we have a meeting set up 
every Tuesday at one 9* clock, the time when 
she grabs a few minutes to have lunch. We 
always have a rather long meeting, usually an 
hour, during which wa talk about lots of 
different things. Of course, we see her and 
speak with her in between times too. But we 
have a formal time when she knows we're going 
to meet. If by chance we don*t get together 
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then sheMl say, missed you on Tuesday but 
let*s get together tomorrow.'' She counts on 
It. We are in a sense her link with these 
classes. She can't get to aM of them. She. 
depends upon our input to the classes and our 
feedback to her on many different things. 
We've been talking a lot about organization for 
next year. She is aTixious for ideas about 
report cards. "What kind of report cards?" 
What do you think?" ^ What have you seen?" 
We work in many different ways with that 
princlpal--always on a very open and friendly 
and very nice basis. This year we have 
helped get the administration together with 
the parents much more than before. All it 
took was saying to her something as simple as 
"Wouldn't it be nice if the parents had_a 
time, say once a week, just as we do when 
they could come to talk about anything?" And, 
of course, we said to the parents, "She's very 
willing. Why don't you ask her?" And sure 
enough when they asked she said, "Of course." 



ADVISORS -SU&GEST 
THE RANGE OF THEIR 
WORK WITH PRINCIPALS. 



From an advisor memo: 

MEETINGS WITH PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS 
DURING JANUARY. 

- We discussed the possibility of reorganizing 
scheduled use of the library so that small 
groups of children could use it at various 
t.imes to do research. 



We gave the administrators the schedule for 
meetings of the Open Corridor Parent Support 
committee and an evening meeting for parents 
of children new to the Open Corridor and 
invited them to attend both meetings. 

We made final arrangements for visits of two 
teachers to other Open Corridor schools and 
discussed coverage of classes and focus of 
visits. 

We shared results of a folloV-up conference 
with teacher (^th/5th grade) Vi^h whom we had 
met previously to discuss whether or not she 
wanted to continue in Open Corridor. After 
some thought she has indicated interest In 
working with other teachers and advisors In 
a more consistent way. 



Several teachers have raised a question about 
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new admissions and voluntarism in the Open 
Corridor program. We stressed to the princi- 
pal that parents should be made aware in 
advance that their children are going to be 
in the program if, according to present 
registers, there is a clear indication that 
because of an imbalance in numbers a child 
will be placed in ,an Open Corridor classroom. 

- We raised the question of planning on 
reading work* Paraprofessionals have been 
working on reading with small groups of 
children and there seems to be some question 
on the part of at least one teacher as to 
who is responsible for the weekly planning 
for all children regardless of who actually 
carries out the plan. 

We also shared information on the parapro- 
fessional workshop schedule and discussed 
the possibi 1 ity of released time ones a month 
on Friday for an experienced teacher to attend 
the Friday Advisory meeting at the Workshop ^ 
Center. 



CUSTODIANS 

Because Open Corridor reorganizations affect the look and use of classrooms and 
corridors, custodians have been brought into the program by advisors. Advisors 
help them to understand the meaning of the program for children's growth and 
encourage custodians to contribute out of their om expertise and means. 



In both s.choo Is 'where I advise, the custodians 
are quite friendly people. Sometimes you feel 
that you are beginning with rather hostile 
people, but in both these cases the men were — 
if not welcoming us with open arms—amenable^ 
to certain kinds of changes. Both of" them did 
come to the Custodians' workshop last year. I 
think they were favorably impressed by seeing 
people talk together about problems. The 
custodian in one school liked to mention the 
fact that he has five children and that one or 
two of them are in open classrooms-^even though 
he has commented unfavorably about a few of the 
things that we have done.^ Our relationships in 
-both schools has always been very open with the 
custodians. We have gone to them many times 
for help. We have included them in anything 
that might cause a little concern on their part 
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by speaking to them first. They were accepting 
of this approach. Instead of saying "Never— 
don-*t you dare»'--they say../ 'well .. J' We have 
worked out a lot of small things with* both of 
them. And because- of this long-term relation-- 
ship several nice things have happened; for 
example, when there are problems they come to 
us first. Before Christmas the rooms got a 
little messy and the custodians came to us — 
they didn't go and complain to the principal 
behind our backs— and asked, "Do you think you 
can talk to the teachers?" They have also 
worked to get special things for us. In one 
case the custodian put in a request for-metal 
shelving to go^ in all the wasted space under 
the blackboards. They even went to the teachers 
and asked them what colors they would lil<e. 
He got the request too— $700 worth of material. 
The other's school ir~arnDld building which 
has paint instead of tiles-. Every time you 
put up a dispjayon the walls when you take it 
down chunks of paint come off. We used to 
apologize to the custodian and make jokes about 
'it. Then they repainted the school and we 
said we'd try not to rip off the paint. !n 
spite of that he put in a request — and got it— 
for corkboard to go the entire length of the 
corridor. The two men cooperate now and when 
I told^ the other one whaV the first had gotten 
he called the first up to find out how he had 
done it. The next week the other one said to 
me, "I put in an order for those shelves too." 
We have a nice relationship with both men' but 
I think it's because we have always gone to 
them, sought their help and included them and 
vice versa . 



OTHER SCHOOL RESOURCES 



Mtmy of the Open Corridor schools have other programs' or "special resource" 
teachers which offer various services to children for periods of time. 
Adv^sors have initiated contacts with or been responsive to programs that - 
want to work within the Open Corridor aetUng. Especially close relationships 
extsthyvth such programs as G.A.M.E., T.R.E.E., Teachers and WHters Collabora- 
t%ve, and the Stud%o Museum of Harlem. A complete list of programs with which 
we worked tn 1974^75 is given in Part Two. Included on this list are also 
spectaL resaa^ce" teachers and personnel within the school system, who relate 
to the corrtdor and who may affect the development of the children. An example 
oj workvng wvth a student teacher supervisor is included in the section on 
Work With Teachers. Below an advisor describes her relationship with the auidance 
counselor ^n her school. ' ^ . y^^uun^^^ 
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In the beginning of the year I talked at length 
with the guidance* person at the school about 
the program because she wasn*t clear as to how 
she could fit Into it. I met with hei enough 
times so that we got to know-feach other. I got 
her to spell out what she thought the program 
was as a first step and then redefined. We 
came to agreement that if she were going to 
help a child she should be in the classroom 
and not just in the office and that she could 
function best in a classroom by observing. 
She agreed because she 1 ikes to work in that 
style. The teachers were quite agreeable, 
they didn't mi.nd her coming in at all- Now 
you seldom see her in the office. She is 
actively engaged in obseVving but doesn^t 
participate in activities in the classroom. 
I also suggested that she come in at different 
times of the day so she could see the child 
she is observing in different activities. 
Sometimes a child may be very active in the 
morning and very quiet in' the afternoon. From 
her observations she has been able to go back 
to the teacher and talk about the child and 
fill in some points for the teacher from her . 
different perspective, Now they're working 
together, the teacher and the guidance person. 



Becccuse our commitment to the continuity and connectedness of the ch%Ws devel- 
opment has special implications for language acquisition <^nd development, ad- ; 
visors have obviously felt it important to meet often with special reading per-^ 
sonnel. We have tried to help these reading specialists better understand the 
resources of the classroom teacher and to use some of the classroom content 
that has involved the child. We've often met with the ''Right to Read" program 
and have succeeded in working out compatible goals. A special relat^^^onship,^ 
which is described at the end of the section on Work With Teachers, also exists 
with personnel from the bilingual programs. 
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PART ONE: VII 

The Corridor Gommunity 



The Open Corridor program takes its name from a grouping of four to six class-- 
roans (generally holding about 125 to 175 children) that open onto a common 
corridor. Corridor communities incorporate the separate home bas^s of these 
children and their teachers^ at the same time as they provide for continuity 
and extension of each teacher *s and each child^s individually different and 
uneven development. Buildi^ a' community of teachers around a corridor breaks • 
through the teacher ^s isdloHon^ humanizes the school, expands the ohild^s 
school world. , \ 

This corrmunity, based as it ife on the interacting and interrelating of adults 
and children, supports the lecmning of each member by allowing for breadth of 
experience as well as confirmation of experience by others. An atmosphere of 
informal interaction between children and teachers of different classes is the 
essence of the Corridor community s casual and natural interruption^ easy aoces-- 
sibility to each other's resources and expertise maximize the possibilities of 
problem- solving. Shared understandings confirm private learning and stimulate 
new learning-" this is the ideal underlying all extensions of the field of inter- 
action. 

The advisor, acting to spark and strengthen the beginnings of interrelationships^ 
promotes the feeling of community in all her work with teachers, children^ par-- 
ents and administrators. She presents a view that appreciates different styles 
of contribution, considering these as strengths that all can share. The advisor 
helps the teacher draw from what has been developed in another teacher's class- 
room, and to facilitate this process, may even take over classrooms for short 
periods. Advisors use the Corridor as nearby work space with one or two chil- 
dren. In formal meetings of teachers on a Corridor, advisors may urge joint 
planning for supplies, for use of resource teaches, and other oonrnon resources 
and for use of the Corridor as a center for common projects. Her shared plan- 
ning for individual children is both a result of and an additional contribution 
to community among teachers. 

The work of advisors extends outward to include all whose roles intersect or 
touch on the Open Corridor program. The advisor's role is to hold the program 
open and available for all those who want to relate to it, including teachers 
and children who are not in the program. From the very beginniyig children from 
other parts of the school who were not in the Corridor program have sometimes 
been included. ' Their curiosity about interesting new developments in the Cor- 
ridor is recognized. They are allowed to join to help younger children for 
periods of time set by their teachers. Their teachers, often uncertain dbout 
the Corridor, find this relationship between children a helpful one for the 
children and are often very glad to^ avail themselves of the opporhtnity offered 
by the Corridor teachers. Similarly, meetings of Corridor teachers are open 
to :teachers who want to attend even though they are not in the program atvd may 
not yet want to be. Advisors respond to these teachers when they ask for sug- 
gestions on a problem or indicate they 've tried something new. Indeed, this 
openness to those around the* program is how the Corridor grows. 
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The Corridor itself has been interpreted in different ways as i^ircmstanoes 
in different schools have varied. Building and fire department regulations^ 
hard-to-break habits of teachers who are used to unquestioned control of their 
own territory^ and even custodians' expectations about the look and use of a 
corridor or school have affected the physical development of the Corridor. 
Howevey^j a Corridor community cannot be inferred from the single factor of 
corridor use or disuse. Even teachers who are meeting together ^ who plan to- 
£ether for supplies and materials^ and whose work of classroom reorganization 
was permitted originally only because of the existence of the group will say^ 
"We don't have a Corridor.^' Though the whole community or several communities 
may come tpgether for special purposes or even a common projectj such remarks 
reflect an abstract definition of the corridor as a separate physical entity^ 
which may obscure the .psychological reality of the community. What is key to 
the meaning of ''cowmunity" is the gradual and subtle transformation of a cor- 
ridor from impersonal passageway to pipeline of communication^ a living exten- 
sion of the classroom to accommodate natural overflow and interaction and sup- 
port for each teacher's and each child's development. Thus^ the Corridor com- 
munity^ far from diminishing the individual teacher's independence offers 
greater scope for a teacher's initiative and risk-taking by providing a surround 
of supporj^. 



ADVISORS RECOUNT HOW 
TEACHERS ON THE 
CORRIDOR INTERACT 
AND HELP EACH OTHER. 



The teachers on our Corridor help each other 
a great deal at the point where the problem 
is organizing classrooms--the experienced 
teachers help the inexperienced teachers. 
For example, one of our Corridors is made up 
of three inexperienced teachers with whom 
we've been trying to work, but the going has 
been very slow. Then we got the idea o"f 
having joint meetings with the neighboring 
Corridor where all the teachers are quite 
experienced. We met. in the different class- 
rooms or in the resource room. The inex- 
perienced teachers showed great willingness 
to ask questions and to receive suggestions 
from their experienced colleagues* It was 
very difficult to get these teachers to open 
their doors to try some interchange and flow 
of children through the Corridor. After that 
^xper ience wi th the other teachers they saw 
how easily it worked. They also got many 
ideas, especially on different ways of set- 
ting up their room. They cou]'d receive sug- 
gestions more easily, in a sense, from the 
other teachers than from the advisor at that 
point. 
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. In both my schools we tend to meet on a 
rotating basis in all the teachers' rooms 
on the Corridor, In fact in one of the 
schools the principal sent a notice to all 
the teachers that he would like them to make 
visits to other classrooms; he even provided 
paper^for them to write down theJr thoughts 
and reactions. One of the teachers on my 
Corridor didn't have a student teacher at 
that time so I stayed in her classroom while 
she went— and I stayed in one other teacher's 
classroom for her to go,7-at another time. 
One of the things that happened was that the 
teachers all visited a classroom on another 
floor and came back very excited about the 
cooking that was ^oing on there. As a result, 
there was a whole wave of cooking: areas 
were sat up in rooms in that>Corridor , with 
sharing of new reci.pes and so forth, 

N 

• 

'Teachers who have a particular strength share 
it with the other teachers. For example, 
there is a teacher on one of my Corridors who 
is yer^ good in art and she conducted art 
workshops for the other teachers. She also 
allowed them to send children from their 
classes in to work with her in art. 



ADVISORS RELATE HOW in one of my schools the teachers on the Open 

TEACHERS PLAN AND Corridor have a supply closet which holds 

WORK TOGETHER. . all the supplies for the program, which they 

share. They also plan for what they need, 
take ihventory of what they have and request . 
new supplies jointly. In the other school, 
the first year of the Corridor the teachers, 
got together and organized a toy store, a 
cake sale, and a bazaar to raise funds to ' 
buy materials for the Corridor. The next 
yean the teachers and parents together . 
took over these tasks. The parents had 
a community dinner and a film showing out- 
side the school. The proceeds went to^ 
the Open Corridor and were divided among 
the teachers. This year the parents have 
completely taken over the fund-raising. ^ 

• 
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ADVISORS \SUGGEST ' The Corridor community is sometimes as much 

COMMUmY\ ACTIVITIES • for the children as for, the teachers. For 

iijstance, the attitude towards assembl-ies in 
most schools is very negative. At best, 
teachers Took at them as maybe a chance to 
do some record - keep ing . On the other hand 
in some of the schools I suggested community 
meetings— sometimes daily and sometimes 
weekly; I wasn^t sure how teachers would 
respond, especially in one of the quite tra- 
ditiona| schools and especially since there 
wasn't a clear academic purpose to this get- 
\ . ting-together. Well they reaHy look forward 

to it. At first I thought thatHhey only met 
when I was there. But I've discovered they 
get together when ijm not there. There 
seem to be very little discipline problems 
^ involved de'spite the fact that 100 or 125 

kids get together. The teachers cdme in^ 
very relaxed and the kids clear 1 y .al so have 
a very pbs*^itive feeliriig about it. Although 
the chjldren range from kindergarten to third 
I grade they seem to really feel that this is 

\ ^ part of the ritual that makes them a community 

\ ' I , think, it has the same mean i ng .for the teach- 

1 * ers as well. I thinL the assembly with eight 

or nine hundred kids marching in and all the 
~ difficulties of getting together very rarely- 

conveys that good, reassuring feeling of com- 
.munity. The meetings themselves are largely 
just singing and maybe a short reading. If 
one of the teachers can tell a story, there'll 
be the telling of a story. They're short-- 
ten or 15 minutes. I've seen some meetings 
extended to include a period of shcirifiq; , It^ 
works best if it*s short, informal butshort. 



\ Occasionally a CorrI'dor community gets * 

launched on a joint project. One of my Cor- 
'ridors which is incredibly cohesive planned 
\ a Fair to raise money. They included a bi- 

lingual class which was on the CoYridor and 
planned it in such a way that the bilingual 
class would have a very attractive and in- 
sviting activity at the Fairr- a!»game room 
^ where the children could try their luck. 
\ \ Another room had the food and ?t^i 1 1 another 

^ had the boutique, and a couple* of rooms were 
* left for children who were not participating 
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at that point. There was a great/deal of 
^cooperation from parents. Althodgh I sat. In 
on sOme of their planning sessions it was 
really set up and handled totally by the 
Corridor, and its teachers. On another Cor- 
ridor there'had been talk ajifcut also having 
a Fair but it had been off/ and on and hadn't 
really gotten started. Bart of the difficulty 
.was that the klndergarteris on- that Corridor 
had a different lunch periotjl) frbim the other 
classes so the kindergarter^ teachers could 
not join the Corridor's regular lunch, meet 
Ings. I debated whether. 6r not I should in-' 
tervene and decided it was worth pressing 
for a deci sionVsetting a date, and really 
getting people to ccmmlt< themselves to what 
they would, like to do. At the end of the 
meeting in which we did this there was a whole 
sense of excitement, of looking forward to 
what they were doing. There was a» lot of 
joking about who was going to have the kiss- 
ing booth, who was going to do the weight^ ' 
lifting and so forth. I don't know what the 
Fair wlll^ turn out to be like, but the con- 
trast between the advisors' roles In helping 
each Fair get off the ground Is. very interest- 
ing. , ' 



' ADVISORS HELP THE 
CORRIDOR STAY OPEN 
TO CHILDREN AND 
TEACHERS IN THE , 
REST OF THE SCHOOL. 



> I' 
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I recall the case of >a fifth-grade boy who 
is not a member, of tKe Open Corridor community 
in his school. At the beginning of the year 



he was quite disruptive, 
teacher— she also, is not 
munity but is interested 
doing — carte and asked if 
on how to deal with this 



The school 's art 
a member of the corn- 
in the work we're 
I had any suggestions 
boy. |. said, "Why 



don't you make him a student teacher within 
your' room?" That's exactly what she did. 
Well, he became a fantastic helper to her, 
^he latched on tq. her. He's in the art room 
nxjre' than in his own classroom and growing 
fantastically. He brings in his own materials 
and works with her there. He even asks%ther 
teachers and the advisors to*bring in materials. 
Just last week I lent him an electric saw' for 



incredible struc- 
to come 



the week land he's building an 
ture. 1 ''m not quite s\jre. wha 
out of it but he's really learning a tremen- 
dous amount. The point is that we don't work 
only with children and teachers in the Open 
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Corridor community. We tend to branch out and 
serve as we are asked and thJs relationship 
♦sometimes brings others into thef community 
.eventual ly, ^ \ 



Exchanges are pqssible not only within the 
Corridor but with other .classes and other 
Corridors. In one of the schools in which 
the Corridor does not extend up through the 
fifth grade we've taken in some of the older 
boys who could not be handled in their as- 
signed classes, who were just roaming the 
school. They were welcomed in the Open Cor- 
ridor.«classes..^-Th% doors were open and the 
teachers knew them,, of course, since they 
had come through the Corridor^ They came in- 
to the rooms and actually worked with the chil- 
,dren will ingly, actively joined in 'the activi-- 
ties. And were not disruptive. We smiled 
about this because they were disruptjng al 1 • 
kinds oT activities in their^oV^n classrooms. 



AND SHARE WITH OTHER 
CORRIDOR SGHOOLS. . 



In the Corridor program teachers .donj^t only 
share within their own school byt^from one 
school to another. In one school we have 
some teachers who are very good with animals 
and the different Corridor schools know that 
and seek these teachers' help in securing 
animals an'd in learning care of animals. 
They have developed a kind of underground 
communication systerti whereby materials or 
expertise get shared. 



Smetimes teachers begin to join the Corridor oormunity through their children. 
The children use the Corridor and teachers see their use. Children often "^oU 
leat the statistics of the Corridor: the number of Dindowsj the numper of steps^ 
the number* of girls and boys: Of course j children use the Corridor for much 
more than information-gathering. Children examine notices and displays^ read 
to each other^ or use the Corridor as a private place in contrast to the, class- 
Even without visiting other rooms j children looking in through open 



room. 



doors become familiar with what is going on in their larger setting, 
use of thk Corridor may be with or mthoui an adult. 



Casual 
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ADVISORS ALERT TEACHERS 
AND CHILDREN TO CORRIDOR 
RESOURCES AND OPPORTUNITIES. 



I often play games in the Corridor with chil- 
dren who seem to need this. I once Jbraucfht. 
in a game called \*Read and Build'^ and played 
-it wi-th a child several times in the corridor. 
One day a second-grade teacher walked by while 
we were playing and said, ^'That's an interest- . 
ing-looking game.'* So I said, *'WelK perhaps 
Tommy could come in and show some, of your 
children how it's played." Tommy agreed and 
when I came back next week he reported to me, 
''Yeah, those kicls wouldnit leave me alonel I 
showed it to one and then I had to show another." 
This child was just beginning to read. His 
apparent annoyance was not real annoyance — 
he was expressing the sense of responsibility 
that went with his unwonted expertise. 



One day I was walking down the Corridor and, 
hearing some very good music,, continued along 
to see who had the visiting rhythm band. The 
"band" turned out to be three little boys 
sitting on milk cartons in the Corridor play- 
ing bongos. What amazed me, was that these 
were boys who'd not done much in class, who 
had had a hard time settling down. The teach- 
er had introduced music'^1 instruments and in- 
vited one of the boys to bring in his bongos. 
He and some friends turned out to be excellent 
musicians. For maybe half an hour they played 
with real absorption. People came along and 
told them how good they were and that seemed 
to keep them going. Finally when people 
stopped coming they walked back into the class- 
room and began to work on other things with 
other children. The chance to work with their 
own materials in^'the Corridor seemed to enable 
them to better accept the classroom. Shortly 
after that the teacher reported that the bongo 
players could be observed ^reading and writing 
more frequently and for longer periods of 
ti^e. The teacher dates the beginning of 
their involvement from the bongo experience 
in the Corridor. 



For Open Corridor teachers j whose first concern iSj of course^ their children^ 
the community can often function as an invaluable safety valve in troublesome 
situations. By shaving time and activities with children who are in difficulty ^ 
teachers can provide each other — and the children as well — with relief from 
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' ' \ 

\ ' ^ ' 

tension and anxiety. If there is a ohild who is vex>y difficult in a^olass and 

another teacher is taking her class to the gym or doing something else that is ' ' 

active and would i^nvolve that child then she will very often take thd child ^ 

with her. This Jcind of exchange goes on throughout the school year and works 

very successfully. In some schools teachers even prefer not to rely on outside 

substitutes and offer to take the absent teacher's childreny considering this 

less of a disruption for the children. 



ADVISORS SUPPORT TEACHERS' 
JOINT EFFORTS TO PROVIDE 
FOR INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN, 



An interesting thing is how. much this sharing 
of difficult children is taken for granted by J 
now. For instance, tvp teachers exchanged / 
three children who hac^n't found it easy to. 
manage in one room but could work in the other. 
Actually, in some cases there have been long- 
term formal exchange arrangements for a child. 
The child will spendj'part of the day in a 
classroom where it i/s agreed he functions well* 
We try to help teachers see that that's what 
j observation is abou^t. You may find that the 
j difficulty is resolving itsejf but that it 
needs time or it may need a plan involving 
j this exchange, Eyen a relatively prolonged 
plan has a chance/because of the cooperation 
of the other teachers on the Corridor, All 
this is much more than is possible for the 
isolated teacher, ' 



I 



Teachers often bring their worries about particular^ children to Open Corridor 
meetings. Concern about broader issues of child deoelopment weaves in and out 
of such discussions. \ 



AND FOR "DIFFERENT^' CHILDREN, 




When I got to one of\the schools one day I 
found that the teachers had been meeting for 
itwo or three days about one child who was 
not only d i srupting -hi\s class but also dis- 
rupting activities in the^ Corridor., The 
five teachers on the Corridor^ had gotten_tor^^- 
gether to observe this <;hild ^a*?ed wbere 
He was. At that point the teacher just wanted 
tp get rid of him. I had not bfeen involved 
bpt I joined in the discussion because I had 
also observed him in a few situations. The 
guidance counselor also joined. I had jUst 
read a very interesting pamphlet put cut by 
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the NEA on' anger in children. It was simply 
\ written and easy to understand and I shared 

\ It with them. The guidance counselor liked 

\ it because it was easy to read, I suggested 

^ that when children are disruptive in school 

they should not be excluded but helped as 
much as possible wi thin the school while the 
school tries to get clinical help for the 
child. The message was that the child should 
be maintained in the classroom. So then we 
talked about possible experiences for this 
child, how to provide for him in the class- 
room or maybe outside his classroom. I think 
the teachers have since* come to look upon him 
as sort of a different child in the sense that 
they're looking for things to help him. 



ADVISORS CARRY TEACHERS' Our Corridor has fairly regular discussions 

SPECIFIC CONCERNS INTO centered on learning problems that teachers 

JOINT CORRIDOR STUDY OF are concerned about or on questions of Ian- 

CHILDREN'S LEARNING. guage growth and language development. A 

question came up today at our meeting about 
children's backgrounds, for example- -when a 
child had come to the country and when had 
he really learned English. By the next meet- 
ing they, had focused in on '*what has happened 
to these. chi Idren before." Even though there 
' has been a Corridor community and an Open 

Corridor for several years, the teachers had 
not really thought about where the child was 
befor^e where he came from, what he was like 
last year. The discussion was actually about 
one kid who was a problem but out of \ta 
broader question has risen: have any of us 
looked back at the kids we are disturbed about 
to see where they were before, what was their 
situation, how long they have been in the 
school and so forth. The same question came 
up at the end of last year. I began to over- 
hear before the meetjngs started .some discus- 
sion about where children should Be placed 
this year. I would hear the teachers say 
things like 'Those two boys should be broken 
up. They're a bad influence on each other" 
or "We ought to break that clique up for next 
year," It opened up. the possibi 1 ity'of dis- 
cussing with them what purpose that clique' 
serves and what their assumptions were about 
what would be accomplished by breaking it up. 
The teachers had a tendency to think that any 
cl,ose relationship between children was some- 
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>how a danger ♦ These were rather open people 
but they were clinging to the school system's 
traditional attitude toward close relat ionshi ps« 
So v^'e brought the informal discussion into the 
^formal meeting when it got underway and asked 
about the function of close friends in a class 
and of dependency between children. It worked 

• fantastically well. They really made enormous 
leaps in thinking it" through, partly because 
they realized they had been repeating cliches 
they hadn^t questioned before. They were much 
more advanced in many areas and it was easy 
to go beyond . 



Cooperative study and exploration of the issues underlying the original frame-- 
Dark of understanding that drei) teachers together is the direct purpose of many 
Corridor oormtunity meetings. The advisor often deepens suah studies by bringing 
perspectives from the Advisory Developnent Sessions^ relating these to teachers' 
concerns^ their assessment of oia*rent progress and their determination of next 
steps. Ideas of moral development^ social development and language^ among others^ 
are shared with teachers^ with advisors using eoery opportunity to relate these 
broader issues to specific problems teachers are discussing. One of the results 
flowing from this is that experienced teachers themselves are begjinning to attend 
Advisory Development Sessions. 



ADVISORS SHARE WITH 
TEACHERS THE ADVISORY 
SERVICE FRIDAY 
DEVELOPMENT SESSIONS. 



We may all read a document . I 've brought the 
teachers from the Friday Advisory sessions 
and come together to discuss it. The occa- 
sional papers which were distr i buted ^at the 
Friday meetings, .such as those on reading and 
evaluation, were helpful in transmitting the 
sense of these sessions. Through them, teach- 
ers were enabled to speak to parent^ themselves 
rather than having me do it. For example, when, 
the mat's came out, Deborah Meier's reading 
paper was very valuable because t -just didn't 
have time to ex,plaiiT to every teacher and of 
course we've had-^many sessions on the reading 
assessment procedures our Advisory developed. 
The fact that, NOTES (the Workshop Center 
quarterly) has published some of the material 
on language from our Friday sessions has bee,n 
awfully helpful. It's made the material 
accessible so we can all read it and discuss it. 
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Very often after a session with Joan Tamburrini 
or one of the other consultants I am anxious 
to transmit what I've learned to the teachers. 
But it doesn't work that way. It may come out 
weeks or months later or in some other way. 
tn the case of the Tamburrini sessions 
though, we had been very excited about her 
discussion of "interest" and when she asked 
us to look for examples of the difference 
between children's interest in things an^ 
things that were interesting we immediately 
focused on the material that our children had 
been using in the second grade, where they had 
been building a Utopian City. It seemed to 
be a lovely example of children being interested 
in something but we weren't quite sure whether 
it was real interest or not. We chose to have 

the next Corridor meeting in the room where 

the Utopian Ci ty was. Up unt i I this t ime we ' 
had been carefulwith our group of teachers 
about discussing things like "interest" or 
"children's involvement" because it immediately 
smacked of the "theoretical" to them and they 
would protest, "We need practical suggestions." 
So we had always approached theoretical things 
by bringing in pieces of material and hoping 
the discussions would lead to some more theo- 
retical considerations. Generally it worked 

nicely. In this case we were just carrjed - — - 

away by this topic of "interest" "anj we had 
the most^ responsive group of teachers present. 
Very casually we said "We've been talking 
about this at our sessions," and just launched 
into a discussion about it, almost talking to 
each other. Well the teachers joined in, 
talked about the Utopian City and then began 
to give other examples. We got into a lovely 
discussion of the difference between "interest" 
and "interesting." Ij^was a very good example 
of a spontaneous discussion. 
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PART TWO 



Overview: summary of work 
in a single district 



Jnformation in this report was extracted 
from advisors' memos to the Progjtam-^*'^ 
Director, Professp;Cv.Li-Hl'Sti*'Weber. . 
.*J3?his^ar^1cia3r'an^ certaijL.areas"^ 
.of advisor functioning" (presented in 
^broad-categories) and is by no means 
all-inclusive. Very particularly the 
major area of Advisory work — the work 
with individual teachers in the class- 
room and in personal conference — is not ^ 
extracted from the memos and Is ^gt^d^tP^ 
eluded in the listing, (S^e Part One,) 

Advisors.- worked in the following schools: 
- -PvSr 75^ 84, 87, 144, 145, 163, 166 and 
191. 



ADVISOR-TEACHER WORKSHOPS AND MEETINGS 

Each group of Corridor , teachers attends 
weekly meetings with advisors. Advisors 
include bilingual teachers in Open Cor- 
ridor planning in all Open Corridor 
schools (in P,S. 75 and P.S. 84 this 
inclusion is fully developed). Since 
the bilingual classes are part of the 
Open Corridor bilingual teachers 
attend the weekly Corridor meetings as 
part of the Open Corridor. Advisors 
often attend the special meetings called 
by the Coordinator of the bilingual 
programs, ' who works very closely with » 
Open Corridor advisors. Some special 
meetings planned for bilingual parents 
are listed under that heading. The 
advisor memos record that a large por- 
tion of advisor time working with 
individual teachers and in personal 
conferences was given to the bilingual 
teachers. • j 



^JEarajitofessionals-attend the advisor- 
teacher weekly meetings. Advisors 

^■ai"6'6 meet with paraprofessionals 
separately on topics of importance to 
paraprofessionals and all paraprofes- 
sionals are released for a monthly 
workshop at the Workshop Center which 
is planned and supported by all advi- 
sors. These monthly workshops are 

rrepoir t et^ Ivi " thXs ^lls t feg • ^ ^ " 

The 296 advisor-teacher workshops and 
meetings recorded for the 1974-75 
school year were planned around par- 
ticular themes. Child development, 
development of curricular themes, 
program implementation, and work with 
parents were the major concerns. 
Some of the weekly meetings, which 
were informal discussions and sharings, 
are not listed. 

An itemized listing follows: (Number 
indicates total sessions in category,) 



CHILD VEVELOPMENT - 17 

Moral Development 

Child Development 

Supporting Individual Children 

Supporting and Planning for Children 

with Difficulties 
Learning Disabilities 



READING-LANGUAGE ARTS - 203 
It is apparent from the memos that 
reading is a frequent subject of 
advisors' conferences and work with 
individual teachers. This did not 
preclude group discussion of the 
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subject. 



Cuisenaire Rods 



Reading Records and Assv^ssmeut 
Reading through other Curricular Areas 
Aspects of Reading in the Open Corridor 
Reading Tests , 

Possibilities for" Usinc School Newspaper 

, for Reading-Language Arts Program 
All Day Make and Take Reading and 

L*^ngaa'ge -Arts Act-Lvi-ties - ' - 
Art as Means of Encouraging Language 

Development 
Dress~Up Corner as an Incentive to 

Language Development 
Group Language Games 
Documentation of Reading-Language Arts 

Activities 
Planning and Supporting the Individual 

Child 

Reading Activities in the Classroom 
Language Development and Reading 
Creating a Readings ?'Surrouiid" 
*R(eading and Experienc'e 
Language Experience Approach to Reading ^ 
Skills versus Experiential Language 
Grouping for Specific Skills 
Phonics through Games 
Strategies for Individualization 
Written Language and its Development 
Materials for Reading Readiness 
Individualizii/g Reading through Trade 
Books 

Bilingual Board of Education Assess- 
ment Battery 
Materials — Bilingual Reading 
Coordinating the Efforts of the 

Instructional Team within the Class- 
room (teacher, paraprofessional, 
student teacher) 



MATHEMATICS -19 

Math in the Environment 

Math in the Upper Grades 

Math and Science 

Symmetry 

Problem Solving and Logic Games 
Unifix Cubes 
Number Patterns' 
Measurement (Weighing) 
Exchange and Bases 
Manipulative Materials 
Dienes and Attribute Blocks (by Work- 
shop Center Staff) 



SOCIAL STUDIES - 24 
Trip Extensions 
Mini-Trips 
J?l.asfc.^S^tudie^ 



Planning Kwanza Festival (Afro- 
American Cultural Celebration) 

-Happing " ' ^ 

Possibilities for Developing Ethnic 

Social Studies Themes and Projects 
Curriculum Extensioiib — Holiday Thanes 
Traveling Workshops — "Cultural Themes 
and Curriculum Extensions" 
(sponsored by Advisors) 
Possibilities for Corridor Social 
Studies Themes or Feedback on 
Social Studies Theme: Ex., American' 
Indians; Colonial America 



ART And craft activities - IS 

Art in the Environment 
Batik 

Silk Screening 
Marbling Paper 
Box Sculpture 

Natural Dyes . , 

Paper Constructions 
Stitchery 

Uses of Scrounged Materials 
Bookbinding 



SCIENCE - IS 

Fall Environment 

Sliadows 

Pendulums 

Sand and Clay 

Terrariums 

Science Experiences 

The Human Body - 

Cooking and Extensions 

Environment and Ecology 

Growing Things 

Batteries and Bulbs 

Water 

Beans and Seeds 

Animals and Curriculum Extensions 
Animal Dissection: Bone Structures 



7?) 
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MOSIC AND MOVEMENT - 2 
Creative Dramatics 
Music in the Classroom 



COREIDOE FUNCTIOnNG-ACTIVITIES - 26 
Extensions of Corridor Community 
Corridor Activities 
Weekly Corridor Sing 

"Fostering a Greater Sense of Community 
Differences in Functioning in Corridor 

Communities Within the School 
Sharing Materials and Supplies 
Corridor Newspaper 
Classroom Carry-over to Corridor 

Activities 



OPEN EDUCATm B1PLEMENTATI0N - 60 
Planning and/or Recordkeeping 
Phy^soiphY - Goa Is- Direc tions of Open 

Corridor Program 
Teacher Resource Center (on-site in 

School) 
Advisors' Roles in Schools 
Professionalism 
Role and Responsibilities of 

"Cooperating Teacher" — Student 
^teacher 



Coordination of Work with Studio 

Museum — Harlem 
Room Arrangement — Classroom Organization 
The "Buddy System" (Pairing of 

exper ienced-inexperienced teachers) 
Access to Use of Library (Parent 

Volunteers) 
Organization of Club Activities 

(Special Interest Clubs~4 - 5 - 6 

Grades) 
Fund -Raising Activities 
"Release Time" for Experienced Teachers 

to participate in Advisory Meetings 

at the Workshop Center 
Role and Assignment of New Cluster/ 

SmalX-Group Teacher 
Documentation Procedures 
Docunientation of Program (P.S. 166 - 

P.S. 191) 
Documentation of the Indian Project 
Planning for Teacher Intervisitation 
Reorganization for Next Year 

PARENTS - i:^ 

On Reporting to Parents 7 



Planning. Monthly Parent Meetings 
Planning Individual Class Parent 
Meetings 

Work with Parents' Support Committee 

and its Goals 
Planning Parents' Corridor Walk 
Use of Volunteer Parents for Parents' 

Activity Room 
Planning for Parent Purchase of 

Materials for -Open Corridor ly 

Parents' Support Committee 



WORKSHOPS WITH PARAPROFESS lONALS 

Monthly workshops were held on writ- 
ing, reading, art, science, math. 
Use of language was woven into all 
workshops. 

J^ovember ~ Preparations for Puerto 

Rican Discovery Day 
December ~ Making Books and Writing 
about Things Remembered 
.from one's own Experience 
Tainos Indians — a continu- 
ing study of the culture 
Writing Poetry with young 

children- — - — 

Print Making 
Taping Conversations 
Food Making and Developing 
of Recipes 
January - Curriculum Extensions in 
Cultural Studies 
Chinese New Year 
Black History Week 
Dominican Independence 
Day 

P.S. 75 - Jan. 27 
P.S. 166 - Jan. 28 
P.S. 87 - Jan. 30 
P.S. 145 - Feb. 3 
February - Reading, Writing, and 

Language Development in the 
open classroom 
March - Reading, Writing, and 

Language Development in the 
open classroom 
Hispanic Heritage and its 
relationships to Reading 
Afro-American Literature 
Oral Language Activities 
G for the Young Child ' 
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Creative Writing in the 

Upper Grades 
Videotape of Reading in 
the Corridor Program 
at P.S. 145 
April - General 

May - Learning Possibilities in 

Making and Doing 
Craft .Project in Puerto 

Rican^, History and 

Culture 
Bread-making in Different 

Cultures 
Discussion of a Filmstrip 
Continuation of Study of 

Taino Culture 
Writing 

Typical of weekly paraprofessional 

workshops in a particulcxr school is 

the listing from ?.S.^166: 

Introduction to year's focus on 
reading, writing and language 
development 

Assessraent of needs of individuals- 
description of settings and groups 
of children who need added support 
of paraprofessional within the 
classroom framework j special 
remedial settings 

Pre-reading activities: classifying , 
visual discrimination, oral 
language development, vocabulary 
enrichment 

Making of materials for specific 
n^eds of individual children; dis- 
cussion of materials in context 
of _an integrated approach to 
reading; adult intervention and 
interaction 

What do reading tests tell us? Other 
vays of finding out about child- 
ren's abilities, strengths, needs. 
Emotional components of test- 
taking, failure, *not being able 
to read '-need for support 

Relation of creative projects to pro- 
gress in reading; h<5w to teach 
reading through sewing, crafts, 
blocks, cuisenaire rods, 1-inch 
cubes, etc. 

Oral language activities as the basis 
of learning to read; using Break- 
through to Literacy (sentence 



makers) and other commercial or 

home-made materials 
Discussion of individual children; 
how to help them; ways of interest- 
ing and involving children; making 
of specific learning aids; word 
families, initial consonants, word- 
building, etc. 



CURRICULAR THEMES DEVELOPED WITH 
ADVISORS' SUPPORT IN MONOLINGUAL 
CLASSES 

Emphases on continuity and Integra-- 
tion of curricular experiences (with- 
in th^ program) are apparent in the 
following examples of curricular 
themes developed oyer a period of 
time. These themes allowed for 
varying points of entry and levels 
of engagement by individual children. 
Numbers in parentheses indicate dura- 
tion in months of curriculum. 

The Environment (2) 
The Neighborhood (6) , 
The Community (4) , 
Environment and ilcblogy (8) 

Animals^ and Jth^ 

ment (3) 
Bones (1) 
Bones (2-1/2) 

The Moving - Classroom Reorganiza- 
tion (2) 

Earth and Sun (1) 

Living Things - Plants (2) 

Our Terrariums (2) 

Growing Things (2) 

The Human Body (3) 

Ourselves (1-1/2) 

The Doll House - Social Studies 
Project (8) 

Medieval Times (8) 

Greek Myths (related to ongoing 
project ofl Flight) (3) 

Health, Food and Nutrition (1-1/2) 

Math in the Environment (4)^ 

Scope and Sequencing of Mathematical 
Concepts Using Manipulative 
Materials (upper grade) (9) 

Study of Africa (1-1/2) 

Kwanza - Brotherhood and Afro-Ameri- 
can Cultural Themes (4) 
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Language Arts and Dramatization (6) 
Creative Dramatics ~ Puppetry (3) 
Fables ~ Creative Expression (2) 
Early America - American Indians (3) 
Colonial America (6) 
Federalist America (6)- 
Life Styles of Colonial America (4) 
Lapland (2) 

Puerto Rico -Alaska -Africa: Cross- 
Cultural"" Social Studies Project (8) 

Geography of the Early United States 
(3) 

Mapping; Early America (2) 

Countries of Man (5) 

Central America - Past Civilizations 

Aspects of Art (9) 

Imaginary Animals ~ Papier Mache (1) 
Ocean\Life (2) 



CURRICULAR THEMES DEVELOPED WITH 
ADVISORS' SUPPORT IN BILINGUAL 
CLASSES 

Calligraphy - Creative Writing (1-1/2) 
The Imaginary World - Social Studies 

Art Project (4) 
Communication (1-1/2) 
Manipulative Math ~ Materials and 
ZTimr "Abstraat Concepts (2) 

Climate^-n)welTihgsX4) " ^ ^ ' 
Spring Things (3) 

Language Experiences and the Curri- 
culum (1) 
The Human Body (6) 
Water (2) 

Cooking Experiences and Language 

Development (1) 
Out City - New York - Multilingual, 

multicultural (upper grade Social 

Studies Project) (3) 



TEACHER TO TEACHER EXCHANGES 

The instances of teacher-to-teacher 
exchange have grown with the develop- 
ment of the program in the schools. 
Here we have reported specific kinds 
of exchange .and have specified the 
number of schools which participated 
in the partidlilar interaction as 
listed. Even though the instances of 



teacher-to-teacher exchange are only 
partially reported in advisor memos, 
the fact that the numbers listed here 
are substantive is a further indica- 
tion of the schools developing capa- 
city for self-sustainment. The 
number of schools involved in the 
interaction appears in parentheses 
after the listing of the exchange. 

Teachers met periodically to exchange 

ideas and materials around themes 

(6) . ^ 

Sharing of curricular projects and 

themes within the community and 

int ef -community (ongoing) (4) 
Joint curriculum projects (5) 

-Coloriial th"^es 

-North American Indians 

-Curriculum Fair 

-Martin Luther King 

-Outdoor Garden 

-Hispanic Dance Festival 

-Latin-American Festival 

-Eskimos 

-Kwanza 

-Puerto Rico 

-Africa 

Tqachers sharing information and 

insights on children (4) 
Buddy systems -.(pair.ing of experienced 

■ ' and inexpierxenced-'teacfiefsT^^^^^ , 

Team teaching (1) 

Planned intervisitation of children 

(ongoing) (4) 
Corridor sings (5) 
Clubs program (3) 
Sharing of materials (5) 
Development of weekly sports afternoon 

by community (1) 
Videotaping of Corridor special 

projects (4) 
Teacher observations of other classrooms 

(5) 



TEACHER INTERVISITATIONS 

fn keeping with our view of the adult 
as learner, advisors planned and 
arranged visits for some of their 
teachers to observe in other Open 
Corridor schools. Each 'visiting' 
teacher was accompanied by her advisor . 
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These visits provided fresh stimula- 
tion and new insights into possibili- 
ties for classroom organization, 
management, and curriculum, which 
were shared subsequently with fellow' 
teachers, 

9 teachers from P.S, 84 visited 
Open Corridor schools in Districts 
2 and 3, escorted by an advisor 

2 teachers from P,S, 145 visited P,S, 
75, escorted by advisors 

6 teachers from P,S, 166 visited 
other Open Corridor schools in 
Districts 2 and 3, escorted by 
advisors 

1 teacher-advisor from P.S, 84 
visited P,S, 166 and P,S, 171 
Annex 

2 bilingual teachers and the bi- 
lingual coordinator from P,S, 166 
visited P.S. 84, escorted by an 
advisor 

i bilingual third-grade teacher 
from P.S. 145 visited P.S. 84, 
escorted by an advisor 



CONNECTIONS WITH DTHER PERSONREL AND 
PROGRAMS 

Outreach has been a maj<^r thrust of 
the Open Corridor program since its 
inception. Advisors have initiated 
contacts with, and have been 
responsive to, contacts made by 
'special' teachers or programs with- 
in a school, representatives of 
programs who have utilized the Open 
Corridor setting for their purposes, 
ancillary curricular enrichment 
programs with the city and faculty 
of teacher training institutions, 
such as: 

Right-to-Read Teacher Trainer 
Teaching English as a Second 
'-^Language Teacher 

School's Reading Remediation Teachers 



Art Teacher 
bfusic Teacher 
Guidance Counselor 

Pre-kindergarten Supervisor (on-site) 
Bilingual Coordinator 
Bilingual School and. Community 

Relations Teacher > 
Bilingual Pilot Project Program staff 
Mathematics Coordinator 
Teacher of the Mentally Retarded 
G.A.M.E. - Growth through Art and 

Museum Experience 
S.P.U.R. - Federal Hall Project 
T.R.E.E. - Science Environmental 

Ecology Program 
The Quaker Project (Ethics and Values 

discussions) 
Teachers and Writers Collaborative 
The Studio Museum 
Bloomingdale School of Music 
Senior Citizens Support Program 
President, Parents Association 
Vice-President, Parents Association 
Parent - Staff of The Umoja Program - 

Black Cultural Studies Room 
Parents Corridor Support Committee 
City College Student Teacher 

Coordinator 
Bank Street Student Teacher 

Coordinator 
Bank Street Gary Program Advisor 
City College Student Teacher 

Supervisors. 
Student-Teachers in Open Corridor 

Class Placements (from Fordliam, 

Columbia, Bank Street, Queens 

College, City College, Barnard) 
Pre-service Program, Columbia 

University 
District Early Childhood Coordinator 
District Remedial Reading Teacher 
District Learning Center Staff 
Hale House Director (foster home for 

children of addicted parents) 
Bilingual Teachers - not in program 
Pre-kindergarten Teachers - not in 

program 

'Tangential' Teachers - not officially 
connected with program 
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PRINCIPAL--/(^DVISOft CONFERENCES 

The success\ of program implementation 
within the Schools has been under- 
girded by expanding relationships 
between princi^ipals and advisors. 
Advisors in each school met regularly 
with principal^. once a week, ih 
addition to meetings held as needed. 
The total of pi^ncipal-^advisor , 
oonferenoes hxis\l?5. 

The following listing of adyisar- 
principal discussitftis 'reflect,s 
results of the historical develop- 
ment of the program, i.e., the wide 
scope of content discussed reveals 
a more comprehensible and qualitative 
exploratioTf of problems, issues a!pd 
possibilities. 

CORRIDOR COMMUNITY Ai^D EXTENSIONS',^' 31 
'The Buddy System* (pairing' of 

experienced teachers with less 

experienced teacher^) 
Activities in the Corridor 
Overview of Teacher-Adyisor Meeting 
Fostering Greater Bilingual-Mono- 
lingual Class Relationships 
Plans for Supporting Upper Grade 

[Teachers \ 
Open Space Project \ 
Report on Third-Floor (Upper Grades)^ 

Clubs Program \ 
Ways of Supporting More Active Role 

of Cluster Teachers in the i 

Program Classes ^ 
Training of Older Children* to Work \ 

with Younger Children ^ ^ 
Reorganization of Corridor Communities 

for Following School Year 
Possible Topics for Discussion 

Between Principal and Teachers ^ 

READIUG ."23 \ 
New Mandate of District Office Re 

Right~to~Read 
Reading Assessment 
Clarification of Role of Reading 
% Teaqher -7 Right-tQ-Read 
Cooriflinatiorr of Advisory Work with 
; ^Right-^t(|~Read 

Program' s Philosophy .and Possible 
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Strt'^tegies for the Teaching of 
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Read iiig ' 
Planning Faculty Conference on NYC 

^eadiiig^fest 
Reading Observation Narratives 
Reading: Slingerland Approach and 

Ramifications Re Open Corridots 
Reading Over Time: Developmental 

Skilly 

Provisivoning for Reading ' 

r 

/ 

CURRICV'Ml - 9 

Further Extensions for Total School 

Art Integration 
Developmental Math Objectives 
Math Diagnostic 

How To Encourage^ Integrated Curriculum 
Science., iii the Open Classroom 
Curriculum, Development 

EVALUATION OF TEACHER -10 

Adivsor's ongoing report of work with 
teachers 

Discussions centered "on teacher 
devefopment 

?ARENTS>- 9 

Planning Parent Workshops 
Parent Volunteer Sheet , 
Parent Volunteer^ to Work, with 
Children 

Ways of Initiating Greater Parent 
Association Involvement 

PARAPROFESSIONALS - IS 

Topics of Paraprof essional Workshops 
Evaluation of Paraprof essional 

Workshops 
Role of Paraprofessional in t;he 

Program 

Clarification Re Release of Para-* 
professionals to Attend Monthly 
Workshops at City College * 

OTHER - 78^ 

I 

On Teacher SelJ^-Evaluation ^ 
Discussion of Qbservations of Speciffc 
, Children 

\ Release Time Arrangements for Teachers 
to Attend Special Advisory 



Conferences 
Orientation of New Student-Teachers 
Teachers and Writers Collaborative 
Projects of Corridor Classes 
Relations of Advisors to Non-Program 

Teachers Through Curricula AcLvising 
Provisioning for Corridor Program 
Recordkeeping ^- ^ 

Arrangement^^ f6r"^*Teacher-Intervisitation 

and Follow-up Discussions 
Class Size 

School Policy Regarding Retention of 

Children ' J. — — 

Ways to Engender Valuing of Younger 
Children's Hall displays by older 
Children " ^ * 

Re: Pending Budget Cutbakcs and , 
Ramifications 

Professionalism; Safety; Standards ; 

FACILITATING DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM 

The following is a listing of some spe- 
cific examples of administrative arrange- 
ments facilitating the. development of 
the Open Corridor in each school. The 
support given the professional develop- 
ment of the teacher and paraprofessional 
reflects the administrative understand- 
ing of the rationale of the program. 
Teachers were supported in further de- ' 
velopment of their understanding in tfie 
conviction that this was the way to ^ ' 
extend their capacity to develop cur- 
riculum. Sixty-five instances of such 
administrative arrarigements were noted* 

Arranged for experienced teachers to 
attend special sessions of A^dvisory 

Establishment and suppplrt of on-site 
internal Advisory role 

Planned session with Dr. ^ Vera John to 
meet with bilingual teachers 

Accepted advisor-trainee as an appren- 
tice in adminiSjtration' * 

Discussed with visitors the role of the 
Administration in open education 

Led two workshops at City College 
Workshop Center on the Aspira 
Decision 

Arranged for ' Bilingual Pilot School 
Teacher Representatives to make 
presentations at conference Q ■ 



Arranged visits •'to "open space" schools 
schools in Hew York and New Jersey 

Contributed school funds for Resource 
Room * 

Arranged for African Curriculum 

Expert's presentaTi'Dn'^ahcTTier * * 

follqw-up consulting visits with 

ind ividual teacher s 
Initiated Open S|5ace P^roject (pro- 
jected for September 1975) 
Arranged for paraprofessionals to 

attend monthly training wo rkshop 

atr-eit^rCimSp^WorlcsFop Center ,^ 

Organized the "Greater Community" of 

school to protest Title' I and other 

budget cuts 
Arranged early dismissal of five 

teachers to, attend workshop on 

electricity 
Principal agr.feed to accept individual 

approaches to the Notation of Plans 
Arranged for less exp'erienced teachers 

to visit more experienced teachers 
Made room available for Advisory 

con f er ences 
Provisioning, scheduling "T:d'~support ^\ 

community 

Release time for teacher preparatibn 
Joined Corridor meetings to extend 

dialogue 
Ongoing p^bservation of classes 
Attended* Principal's Conference at 

City College 
Visited out-of-town school sponsored 
s by City College Workshop Center 
Arranged for classrooms to be avail- 
able to teachers at 7:30 a.m. to 
prepare for ^day 
Arranged for Staff Resource Room to 

be coordinai'ted by Advisory 
Arranged for intervisitation of 
teachers 

Authorized advisors to purchase Cor- ^ 

ridor math materials 
Actively supported use of corridor 

and facilitated different activities 
Joined Workshop Center Director and 

NYC Fire Department to formulate 

guidelines for Corridor use 
Distributed math curriculum ideas from 

the Workshop Center Summer Institute 
Arranged for Volunteer Corps 

personnel assignment to community 

classes 
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ADVISOR-PARENT WORKSHOPS 

Open Corridor-parent relations continue 
to be a priority- Parental support was 
— r'^^*^®ciessl^;^jEor_s^ changes an^ con- 

_ 'tinaes'"to be a necessity for program 

Implementation., Meetings and work- ' 
shops for parents were planr^ed to pro- 
vide opportunities for discussion about 
common interests and concerns; discus- 
sion abpiitL,pai:enb-*riavolvement*"±n the'"^"^" 
classrooms and in all aspects' of the 
program. Parents wanted; to ;Learn more ' 
-^bc^ar cufricuium and the quality of 
their children's classroom experiences. 
A total of 76 parent workshops was held. 
Discussions included: 

Explanation of the Open Corridor Program 
Overview of the Open Corridor Program 
Overview of the Open Corridor Program 
in the School — for Hispanic parents 
Enriching Classroom Experiences Through-^ 
Trips and^ R^souri^es: - ' ' ' * " 
' Tarefits^ Role in the Corridor Community 
The Library Program Open Media Center 

and its Relationship to the Open 
' Corridor Program 

Reading in the Open Corridor Program 
Writing in tht Open Claasxoom— - — " 
Ar^t Jji^the-Operf^Ias^ 
"^Mathcmatics-i.Tr'Ehe Open Corridor 
Classroom 
Use of Attribute Games for Corridor 

Activities (as supervised by parents) 
Exchange and Bases 
Cuisenaire Rods and Activities 
Social Studies: Integrated Curriculum 
Projections for a Bicentennial Program 

for Next Year 
Early Childhood Development 
Bilingual Program and the Open Corridor 
Teachers' and Writers' Collaborative 

in the Open Corridor Progam 
The Alternative. Open Education Program 

at Joan of Arc Junior High School 
New^York City Reading Tests 
Observation and Recording in Assessing 

Children's Needs 
The Social Environment of the Open 
Classroom and its 'Relationship to ^ 
Learning 

Recordkeeping in the Open Corridor 
Classroom Planning and Organization 



Planning Corrt^or Activities (to be 
supervised by vplunteer parents) 

Batik and Tie Dye 

Game Making for Open Corridor , 
Classrooms 

Making of Shape Books around Holiday 
Themes for Corridor Classes 

A School Newsi^aper 

Parent Corridor .Walk ' 

Meetiijgs-JEor*-.Parents*^'^^^ new to 

the Program 
Fonriation o^ the Open Coir^i'dor Parents 

Support. Committee 
Possibilities with Clay 
Reorganization of the School Library 

to promote diversity and informality 
Open Education Program in Puerto Rico 

(slides and presentation by advisors) 
On Writing Mini-Proposals 
G.A.M.E. — The Program and its Relation- 

' ship to the schojgL; _ 

Visit to .the^:€ity' Coliege Workshop 

'tfenter 
"Learning Disabilities" 
Photography as a Learning Experience 
Scientific Thinking— Colored Solutions 
The Language Surround — Documentation 

Material of Advisor 

~"Inf orma-1— "^Rap^Sesslons ; - 

-P-rog ectionsTr^Rearganizatlon. -Jor ~tha — ^ 

next School Year 
Dr. Vera John's Discussion on 

Establishing a Supportive Language 

and Cultural Surround for Children. 

Teachers Participated. 



ANN HAZLEWOOD 
MARTHA A. NORRIS 
THEODORA POL I TO 
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PART THREE 

The Advisory Circle 



The Advisory Circle is a group of 23 associates of the City College Advisory 
Service to Open Corridors who have been in the past intensively involved in the 
advisory program and who are at present still in contact with it. Although the 
extent of the contact varies from individual to individual, all the associates 
are members of what John Dewey has called "a community of spirit." The Advisory 
Circle together with current school and Workshop Center advisors share the belief 
in knowledge of child ^development as a base for work in education and share a 
concern to develop further their own professional understanding and skills as 
educators. 

/ 

Statements of members of the Advisory Circle are clear in their emphasis on the 
contribution of advisory training to their professional development. Here are 
excerpts from som^ of the statements: 

Let me add a word about my ovvn growth in the role of advisor. 
Th^e weekly seminars for advisors and the ongoing contact with 
other a'dvisors and with you have provided an important theoretical 
and pragmatic base for my work. The very existence of the advisory 
role has arisen from your work. I cannot begin to measure the 
understandjng and knowledge that the Workshop Center and the 
Advisdry have provided for me. I want to note with gratitude 
your commitment to public education and to the positive changes 
that can be made wjthin the structures of public education. 
f'pom a letter to Lillian Weber, Director) . 

Individual conferences and group discussions with Professor Weber 
helped mc f^larify problems and issues related to education. On- 
site (in the schools) training with Professor Weber sharpened my 
perceptions and I became a more thoughtful and detached observer. 
For example, 1 was able to isolate specific strengths in a 
teacher^s description of, or implementation of, program whereas 
she (the teacher) had tended to focus on weaknesses. I also 
learned to appreciate the importance of timing in offering sugges- 
tions or advice. 

The whole thrust of advisory training is toward . 'centering on the 
child.' What questions does the child ask, what responses does he 
give, how is the child organizing his experiences? This has been 
the source op pivotal point of al 1 our interaction with teachers. 
Naturally, 'centering on the child* is the necessary start ing 
point and core of student teacher training. My experiences in 
advisory training have been utilized over and over again in my 
work with student teachers. 



Through the advisory training I have come to know children better, 




\ 

:\ 

\ 

how to work with them, how children really learn. I have come, to \^ 
know myself, how to be sure of myself, how to know well my own \ 
culture and how to share it with others. ' \ 

Most useful in advisory training have been the in~depth thinking 
regarding the learning process itself and the fekchange with 
other people who have both a commitment to public education and 
a real intellectual grasp of the dilemmas, paradoxes and insights 
regarding chi 1 d development, learning theory, etc. It*s that , ^ 

rare sense of the practical and the theoretical being at one; ; ^ 

i ^ 

Among the values of advisory training listed by members of the advisory circle 
are : 

exposure to educators, psychologists and sociologists with 
points of view suppoH.tive to the child; refinement of expertise 
in supporting child development; intellectual stimulation of 
working with the advisory; concentration on developmental work 
wi th adults. 

the scrutiny, analysis and discussions of learning process and 
teaching approaches, also the broad socio-political perspective 
of Li 1 1 van Weber. 

a deepened understanding of the process of change in teacher 
development and greater abiHty to tolerate the slow pace of 
change. 

the framework that the Advisory has set for examining critical 
questions of practice and theory such, as the importance of play. 

development \n me of increased ability and willingness to ex- 
plore possibj 1 ities and to effectively initiate or support 
change. 

participation in sessions on documentation and child developnisnt 
led by researchers. 

• my personal growth as an educator. 

experience in the schools with children, teachers, administrators, 
paraprofessional s , and parents; the theoretic and philosophic 
base of the Friday Advisory sessions. 

awareness that there is a strong spirit and technique for change 
growing in the schools and that patience is very valuable as well 
as subtlety; the trust invested in me was very important. 

in helping me to grow, the Advisory has made me better able to 
help teachers grow. 

important insights into teacher and student growth and development, 
appreciation of teachers' ability to develdp their own ideas. 
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stress on parent involvement. 



participation in the Summer Institutes in Open Education at City 
College, participation in Prospect School seminars. 

On-site visits to members of the Advisory Circle give proof of the impact 
advisory training has had on their work, Whether serving as a coordinator, a . 
principal or assistant principal, head of a center, member of a college faculty 
or as a classroom teacher, an associate of the Advisory Circle uses the language 
of child development theory in meetings and conferences, keeps abreast of educa- 
tional issues, uses every possible available resource to improve school life, is 
concerned with staff development and positive interrelationships, and uses 
imagination to improve arrangements of the physical environment. 

Eight members of the Advisory Circle have taken on a variety of roles which 
come under the heading of coordinator. Five are clearly involved directly in 
open education, one of them serving also as District Bilingual Advisory to open 
classrooms, another serving also as Science Coordinator for the district where 
she works. The other three are Director of Bilingual and ESL programs for a 
district. Guidance Counselor and Coordinator in Alternative Programs for the 
Emotionally Handicapped for the Central Board of Education, and Title III Read- 
ing Coordinator in a school. 

One former advisor, now a district Early Childhood Coordinator, works clearly 
from an open education, child development base. labile she is responsible for 
all the kindergartens in the district, her concentrated effort is in a well- 
developed pre-kindergarten program which has its own workshop center for staff 
development and intensive work with parents, some of whom are helped into high 
school equivalency programs. During one day at her office recently, this member 
of^the Advisory Circle handled the mail, the conclusion of proposal writing, 
th'e assigning of work to members of he.r office staff, and the rearrangement of 
bus schedules for trips. The day had begun with an early morning rush to get 
necessary official signatures on program papers. Office work organized, she was 
on her way to make purchases with last-minute funds made available to her pro- • 
gram; some of these purchases would be used for workshops at the Center which she 
directs. Next she stopped at a school where she visited and observed in class- 
rooms and then had a lunchtime conference with the teachers and educational 
assistants. At this meeting there were discussions of ways to make trips mean- 
ingful experiences for children, of how to jnvclve parents in planning, of better 
ways to work with a child who is having difficulties in group interaction, of 
how to plan more attractive room arrangements and 'how to introduce new materials 
and projects to make the last weeks of school particularly productive. 

The next stop was the Center, an attractive unit of rooms with interesting mat- 
erials and displays in the wing of a school. Here the coordinator was to hold a 
workshop with all of the educational assistants in the pre-kindergarten program. 
The level of discussion in this workshop was most impressive. The assistants, 
some of whom are working for their undergraduate degrees, were reporting on 
observations of language development in formerly "silent" children, on group 
activities, and on parent help with trips. They also .were recording growth of 
particular children during the year. Among their concerns was a better balanced 
diet in the school breakfasts and lunches, and the coordinator agreed to work 
with them on this. They also made plans together in a warm, open way for work- 
shops for the next school year. Work on distribution of last-minute supplies 
and equipment for classrooms followed. After a short meeting with the Center 
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staff, the coordinator went to the district office to straighten out some paper- 
work details and then ended the day at her own office, making necessary telephone 
calls and going over the work of the office staff. At the end of a day like this 
one, this member of the Advisory Circle can often be found at the City College 
Workshop Center, taking part in or assisting at one of the workshops. 

The Open Education Coordinator for a district might begin her day at the district 
office where she makes arrangements with the Science Coordinator and the Art 
Coordinator for some work she has initiated in integrating curriculum. After 
taking care of office responsibilities for the day, she visits one of the 
schools where she works, stopping first to let the principal know of her plans. 
She consults with individual teachers after visiting their classrooms or holds 
a meeting with all the open classroom teachers in the school where classroom 
organization or some aspect of curriculum would be discussed. 

Later in the day she meets with a group of teachjsrs in a junior high school who 
want to begin planning the beginnings of an open education program in their 
school; they have given up. their prep period for this meeting and plan to work 
with the coordinator during the summer. At the end of the school day she holds 
a workshop for .teachers and parents from several schools in the district so that 
they can exchange views, ideas and experiences. She often includes helpful 
members of other schools and .colleges in such workshops. 

The Bilingual Advisor for open education in one district prepares bilingual mat- 
erials for teachers in open classrooms and helps teachers to use them with their 
children. The director of bilingual and ESL programs in another district, on 
the other hand, works nominally in a very traditional frame. The convictions 
about education which brought her initially to the Advisory Service are, however, 
very much in evidence in her work which will include next year Spanish, Italian 
and Yiddish programs and a beginning program in Greek, She herself is studying 
Italian, an,d encourages her staff to go on with studies; indeed, having read 
between the fine lines of a memo, she has found a way to use $5,000 in accruals 
so that some of the teachers in her program can take summer courses. Inter- 
pretation to parents and involvement of parents are among the main concerns of 
this member of the Advisory Circle, as are development of bilingual materials, 
staff training, and cooperation with Reading and Early Childhood Education 
Coordinators, Although she must spend a great deal of time writing proposals, 
she sees to it that she finds time for monthly staff conferences, for lunchtime 
workshops with teachers, and for group inteirviews of prospective teachers in 
which parents, the principal, and a teacher and community representative take 
part , 

The district Open Education Coordinator who is also Science Coordinator for the 
district has found fertile ground for her organizational abilities. She has 
concentrated on finding ways to use community resources to make school life 
more interesting for children. She has developed relationships with the Museum 
of Natural History, the Staten Island Zoo, High Rock, the Bronx Botanic Garden, 
and the Friends of Central Park, Mini-courses have been arranged with some of 
these institutions for both teachers and students. High school students have 
been trained to work in elementary classrooms in the district, with students 
from the Bronx High School of Science, for example, working with elementary 
school students on animal care, Thi^ member of the Advisory Circle has received 
grants for specific projects such as organizing traveling laboratories and 
photography programs and will be working in cooperation with the Museum of 
Natural History and the Bronx Botanic Garden on the development of plantings in 
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an empty lot as a school study project. She has also worked to get volunteers 
from the New York Academy of Science as well as graduate 'students into the 
classrooms in her district. While she has additional district responsibilities 
such as serving on the program committee of the district Bilingual Task Force, 
she continues to reserve some time for workshop'^ with teachers and classroom 
visits. She also advises principals who are reorganizing their schools in 
beginning moves toward open education, and next year will be involved in an 
alternative science-based mini-school for fourth and fifth graders which will 
serve as a demonstration and worksh'^p center for the district. 

The member of the Advisory Circle who is now a school Title III Reading Coor- 
dinator has found that she can use her advisory training in her current work 
with paraprofessionals ; she has encouraged them to prepare their own materials 
and to make books for classroom use, as well as to help the children make their 
own books. Work with paraprofessionals has also been directly related to 
advisory training for the guidance counselor in the Advisory Circle. As coor- 
dinator in Alternative Programs for the Emotionally Handicapped she has moved 
into a prescribed , project and has often felt frustrated because from her own 
experience and advisory training she felt that she knew more than she could use. 
She has found, however, that' step-by-step support of paraprofessionals, close 
contact with parents, and regular staff meetings are enabling her sometimes to 
ask questions like "If this doesn't work, what else is possible?" and thus 
help to find growing' space for a child with serious emotional problems. 

Those of the Advisory Circle who are now in administrative positions such as 
principal, assistant principal or teaching director have found ways to create 
in their schools the kind of atmosphere they sought to develop as advisors 
in Open Corridor schools. This is an atmosphere conducive to development both 
of the individual and the community. Staff meetings are held to encourage 
participation of all in school planning. Time is arranged to allow prep periods 
to be used for meetings or workshops where teachers and paraprofessionals have 
expressed the desire to work together. Parents are invited to visit and help 
in the classrooms and ethnic backgrounds are celebrated in cooking and eating 
feasts and craft displays as well as in school curriculum. "Funds available for 
supplies and equipment are used for a variety of books and materials which allow 
for direct involvement of the children; the wide selection of books available 
in classrooms and libraries has contributed, for example, to great interest in 
reading. Attention has been paid to the physical environment with halls brightly 
decorated with children's woric. Classrooms, lunchrooms and halls have been 
painted in a variety of colors rather than in institutional green; good relation- 
ship^ with custodians have brought improved maintenance. Workshop Center 
publications and calendars are made available to school personnel. School staff 
are encouraged to attend workshop sessions and in some cases paraprofessionals 
are released for training sessions at the Workshop Center. The alternative mini- 
schQol has had an organized plan for observation and recording. A parochial 
school associated with the advisory has ongoing community involvement for the 
children such as singing in the nearby hospital and visiting at Senijar Citizens' 
Centers . — 




In the case of the former adyis^or who iT now a classroom teacher it is interesting 
to note that parents fearful of **open education" are strongly supportive of this 
member of the Advisory Circle. Her classroom is rich in materials and alive with 
activity of the children. There is much interest and growth in all areas of 
the curriculum, a nice sense of group development, as well as much individuali- 
zation. It is simply not -called "open education.** 



Members of the Advisory Circle not directly in schools continue their interest 
and development in education. They receive Workshop Center publications and 
materials. The staff nur^e in obstetrics reports that she found advisory train- ^ 
ing useful in nursing. One former advisor has vrritten her Ph,D, d:^ssertation 
on the role of the principal in open education and has been granted her degree; 
she has volunteered for several Workshop Center assignments. The student of 
child therapy has given workshops on reading at the Workshop Center during her 
holidays. The editor shares much useful material with the Workshop Center and 
has given workshops on publishing at the Workshop Center, 

Of particular importance are the members of the Advisory Circle who are teaching 
in elementary education departinents at the undergraduate and graduate level. 
Their integration of the college course with classroom practice is remarkable. 
One reading course is taught in the schools with time for work with children 
followed by discussion of the work. In this reading course students are intro- 
duced to the writings of Frank Smith and Kenneth Ccrcrdman and are asked to think 
about their ideas as they work with the children. The classes themselves be- 
come communities of learners with much sharing of material and work, A solid 
base of child development is offered and much emphasis is placed on observation 
and recording. The workshop approach and the Workshop Center are used for a 
number of City College courses; the Teachers' Center at Greenwich is used in 
this way by several colleges in the Greenwich-Stamford area with which the 
Center's director is associated. The two Centers are in close cooperation. 

Here are comments from faculty members of the Advisory Circle about their con- 
tinued contact with the Advisory through the Workshop Center: 

Opportunities to use the Workshop Center have strengthened the 
experiences I have been able to offer students at City College. 
Many of my students enlarged their repertoire of experiences 
through participation in workshops in creative dramatics, African 
crafts, v/oodworking, mapping, mathematics. After participating 
in these workshops , the students began to take more responsibility 
for their own learning, i.e., they began to do more independent 
study when they had free time. More than 25% of the students in 
my class participated in additional workshops after fulfilling 
the course requirement • 

Now that I am teaching at the college I find that the facilities 
of the workshop are really indispensable to my work. At present, 
I am teaching over seventy teachers and twenty-five ^fUaent 
teachers — most of whom work work in the urban setting. It is 
encouraging to me to see in so many an openness to change and a 
willingness to bring about in their classrooms a better match 
between the children and the setting. Their problems, as Vou 
well know, are many. They are constantly, especially in the 
area of reading, trying to provide for the diversified needs of 
children from different ethnic backgrounds, I see a growing 
number of teachers who oppose the tracking of children which, in 
the long run, leads to segregation. However, provisioning within 
a class for this rich diversity is difficult. Many of the students 
use the workshop and have thereby received the practical help 
they need to provide materials and to organize their classrooms 
more in accordance with individual children's needs and interests. 
Last semester I was able to hold two of my class sessions at the 
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Center, The availability of resources and personnel made possible 
a, cherished goal — the integration of practice with theory. 

A number of teachers with whom we work attend the Workshop Center 
regularly in scheduled programs offered there. Teachers visit 
the Center to work with the materials available there and to 
discuss general or -specific educational issues and interests. 
Teachers attending the Vtorkshop Center feel they can get help there 
with immediate concerns and support for their own growth as educators. 
The Workshop Center serves another most valuable function; it makes 
available to teacher educators, advisory and supervisory personnel 
support and ass istance in their professional development, — 

In thinking of the future, members of the Advisory Circle are anxious to continue 
their contacts with each other and with the Workshop Center. Psychological 
support, intellectual stimulation, and the sharing of problems and solutions 
are given as general needs. More specifically, sharing of current research on 
language and bilingualism, continuation of workshops at the Workshop Center for 
teachers, parents,, and paraprof essionals and of meetings for principal's and 
supervisions, as well as continuation of the publication of NOTES and occasional 
pagers are requested. All members of the Advisory Circle ask that advisory 
training sessions and seminars go on but suggest that these^ should no longer be 
held during the school day. 

It Is clear that members of the Advisory Circle gain nourishment and support 
from the "community of spirit" of which they are a part. The City College 
Conference on the Roots of Open Education in America held in April 1975 showed 
the strength of this "community of spirit." Determined to use professional 
growth and knowledge to make, school life more interesting and productive or 
children, members of the Advisory Circle welcome "tlie opportunity to meet with 
colleagues who can feel free to raise fundamental issues with each other, to 
probe deeply into and to argue out issues that need constant reexamination." 
These educators also sometimes "just plain need support, advice, and assistance." 
With %he problems facing the schools in this period of economic depression the 
Advisory Circle, the City College Advisory Service, and the Workshop Center 
for Open Education will need to cherish their "community of spirit." 
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PART FOUR 

Looking at the Future 



Recent school history is filled with examples of programs that made some impact 
while supported externally but which disappeared when funding was ended • As we 
conceived our program, however, duration of funding could not determine our ap- 
proach to change. We were resolved to work for changes in the ^chools, and 
^bove all, in teachers so that when funding was over and the external agent gone, 
they would be enabled to maintain those changes. To this purpose the Advisory 
was dedicated. 

For us, the question of change centered on change in their understandings that 
would be sufficient to support teachers in reshaping classroom organization and 
relationships. If children were in schools, they needed teachers; support for 
the child would have to .come from teachers who saw the necessity for change. 
The rationale for the first arrangements in our' program stemmed from conditions 
of ^teacher training and supervision and from the teacher *s isolation in her 
classroom. Under those circilimstances, changes could not occur without such pri- 
mary tools as the advisor's on-site relationship and the teachers' community 
created by tTbe Open Corridor. 

Secondary sources of help to teachers engaged in change would have to be parents, 
who not only agreed that the school *s institutional frame needed to be questioned 
but also suggested some of the questioning and perhaps joined in the work of 
change; and administrators, who at the very least would have to be willing to take 
a critical look at the' institutional frame. Finally, a revised teacher education 
structure and a free-access workshop would complete the teacher support system 
we envisaged. 

All these elements notwithstanding, we believed that the crucial factor.^ in 
changing the schools was the teacher's role. The development of the Advisory, 
described earlier in this bulletin, was tied to helping the teacher assume the 
role that was rightfully hers by virtue of her essential relationship to the 
children. Thus, from the very beginning of our work in the schools, there were 
these two aspects of our approach: the teacher was the central agent in what- 
ever change was to take place, and the teacher needed support. In any discus- 
sion of the future, it is not the Advisory that is the issue (its role was never 
separate from the commitment to school change) but the question of whether change 
is appropriately ai;id sufficiently supported. In judging whether advisors should 
continue, or move on to another situation, or phase out of one relationship into 
another, we have always held that it is the strength of the teacher that must be 
estimated. 



THE PROBLEM OF AUTONOMY \ ^ 

Although, according to our analysis, an external Advisory was essential for 
initiating change, teacher autonomy has been our focus from the' very first days 



o^^our program. The teacher who volunteered to join the group requesting our 
help was by that very act exercising her autonomy. Our response was to help in 
a way that respected the teacher's own style and strengths. In that early period 
we offered external Advisory support for only two days a week. We felt that this 
would allow "space" for growth of teacher autonomy. Our pattern — assistance 
and reinforcement to a teacher at the beginning of her efforts and then with- 
drawal — allowed the teacher to carry on in her own style. The advisor remained 
available for cny necessary trouble-shooting and for .discussions or consulta- 
tions on direction or the next step. Though the advisor might remind that 
teacher about their shared view of child learning and supportive school strxic- 
ture, and though the advisor might ask what had been accomplished toward this 
view, she no longer acted as much in direct, inside-the-classroom support since 
the teacher presumably had become more self -maintaining. 

At this stage of our work it seemed possible that the role of the supervisor 
coiild be reshaped to take on the functions of an advisor. Indeed principals 
and supervisors attended Advisory sessions, workshop,s, and our annual Summer 
Institutes. Many have become leaders of educational' change in their schools, 
searching out or inventing administrative supports and fostering curricular 
richness. In particular, the assistant principals and principals drawn from the 
ranks of advisors are now a source of great support for further development of 
change. But the fact that, in addition to their tremendous workload, supervisors 
are required to evaluate teachers has .made it impossible for them to give begin- 
ning teachers th^ advising-type of prolonged, one-to-one support often needed. 

Then, too, the Open Corridor, originally conceived as a means of drawing to- 
gether the community of teachers, and with the hope that, one of. them would be- 
come its leader, did not follow this course of development. Building and fi^e 
codes and supervisory staff regulations created difficulties in developing cor- 
ridor use. Each corridor developed differently, blurring the original concep- 
tion of what the corridor and its role in community development might be. 
Resource teachers were put in charge; this tended to turn the corridor into a 
separate classroom. Cluster teachers were assigned who came with bits of cur- 
riculum. When new corridors were formed, experienced teachers, who were asked 
to be the nucleus of support for beginning teachers, often refused on the grounds 
that we were breaking up friendships. Still in all, in spite of this halting 
history the corridor has become in every case a source of tremendou3 support as 
the center for shared supplies and shared curriculum, and through corridor meet- 
ings, a center for sharing problems, solutions, skills, and ideas — in other 
words, a communal base for both teachers and children. 

Very quickly, however, even while the experienced Open Corridor teachers were 
only one or two years into self -structuring their role and function, program 
growth and teacher mobility began to pose problems. No matter what our hopes 
were for the emergence of other supports — from supervisory changes or from Open 
Corridor — our original plan for full involvement and then withdrawal was not 
tenable in^sifch an unstable situation. In many of the schools where Open Cor- 
ridors were started, new adrjinistrative leadership came in, and new relationships 
had to be fbrmed. New teachers needed help, new parent-s needed explanations, 
new organizational and institutional supports had to be developed. The advisor 
supported the entrance of new people into the already established communities, 
thus maintaining the thrust of changes already accomplished. This was essential 
because parents — after their initial acceptance of our program— of ten became Im- 
patient and locked for ''development Without advisor support of new teachers 
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the parents might have withdrawn their support* Experienced teachers, too, 
tended to forget their own beginnings and were often overly critical. The 
inexperienced newcomer depended on help from the Advisory to make the jump 
from traditional to Open Corridor teacher. 

With all these problems in furthering the goal of teacher autonomy, the Ad- 
visory stayed'on. It was beset with additional difficulties arising from the 
fact that the principal -r.-and parents — depended on the advisor to maintain the 
direction and quality of performance. The advisor was torn between the pres- 
sures 'implicit in such expectations and her support of the te'acher's autonomy.- 
Nevertheless, what was reasserted time and time again was the advisor's commit- 
ment; to respect the teacher's many different ways of appi;oaching change (assum- 
ing of course that these were responsive and adaptive to children's growth) and 
the teacher's pace, including the plateaus that the teacher might be stalled at 
occasionally , . - ~ ' ^ 



THE EXPERIENCED TEACHER 



At the outset of our program it had been suggested that perhaps the proper in- 
school source of support for the new teacher would be among the experienced 
- teachers who had worked in informal ways for a year^, a year and a half, or at 
most two years. But we discovered that experienced teachers were not yet ready 
to help the inexperienced one^s iget underway in opening classrooms; still absorbed 
in the process of defining for themselves what 'an open classroom was, they could 
not relate to th^ various definitions and backgrounds of beginning teachers. 
As experienced teachers they were no longer concerned with organizational break- 
through, they were occupied with deeper questions: providing for the individual, 
the social life of the classroom, language, reading, and curriculum. Their own 
need for support was by no means over. 

In fact, the line between experienced and inexperienced teachers, after the pre- 
liminary stage of close help, was often a psychological one, based on whether 
the teacher considered herself an agent of change or depended on the advisor for 
suggestions. Spme gifted experienced teachers, not understanding our respect 
for their autonomy, began to criticize the lack of Advisory^ help and personal 
interaction. They sometimes did not recognize that even when not directly sup- 
ported by the advisor (as, for example, in ideas for classroom change), they 
still drew support for the exercise of their autonomy from the very "presence 
of the advisor in the school and from the direction set by Advisory- teacher 
corridor discussions. These experienced teachers were of course able and willing 
to go on in self -maintaining ways; nevertheless, they genuinely missed the long 
.personal chats that had been possible in the first year of development; they re- 
sented the advisor's turning her attention to the beginning teacher^ 

In still another kind of reaction, the experienced teacher sometimes resisted 
the invitation to joint study if she considered herself the designer of change. 
Released from reliance on a prescribed method, pressured for achievement by 
parents and principals and partly out of ignorance, she tended to make decisions 
on language and reading that espoused a single program rather than being based 
on a developmental approach. The present involvement of experienced teachers 
with advisors in Advisory Development Sessions has been a necessary corrective. 

With our program steadily expanding, several schools reached the point where 



their internal capacity for self-support — the experienced teachers, etc. — could 
be drawn on. In these schools were many experienced teachers who, having led 
an open classroom for three or four years, felt they wanted another status. As 
we began to help them with their work with inexperienced teachers, these experi- 
enced teachers grasped that at the core of the advising role is support for t^he 
development of each teacher on her own terms. The "decentering" relationshi|) 
that is implied in this understanding was what experienced teachers had to 
achieve. They have therefore asked for the continued on-site presence of the 
external advisor? at least for part of the time, to support them in the role of 
advisor -teachers moving from involvement in efforts of their own creation to 
offering generous assistance to others. Such movement, we think, is a significant 
step in the direction of normalization within institutional resources and a step 
beyond the external Advisory. 



SOME PROJECTIONS 



The changes we support in schools will take many forms, since situations will 
differ in different schools. In some the external advisor will maintain the 
direction of Open Corridor development in the midst of an assortment of curri- 
cular enrichment programs; these in turn were drawn into the corridor by the 
hospitable pull of its reorganization. In schools characterized by little mo- 
bility, new roles will be called for in administration, in self -assessment , and 
^in sustaining the direction and continuity of teacher growth; these will be de- 
veloped communally by the group of experienced teachers^ In other schools where 
there is considerable mobility, the task for experienced teachers will be demon-' 
stration, shared problem solution, and a richer level of true bilingualism. 

Similarly, we are interested in supporting changes in teachers on many different 
levels. . We cannot think of only one path for using the talent of the experienced 
who, we hope, will more and more provide help for the inexperienced since the en- 
trance to open educag:lon is fairly clear at this point. Perhaps many who con- 
sider their work as likely models will be helped to use their classrooms as dem- 
onstrations of good curricular development, even if they are incapable of making 
other contributions to those starting out. 

Certainly the corridor as the coinmunal structure can and should be still further 
developed because it is the major vehicle through which experienced and inexperi- 
enced teachers will share in their own discoveries.' More than meetings, sharing 
of supplies, or movement between classes of children are needed. It seems pos- 
sible at this point of progress to assign the experienced advisor-trained teacher 
as a corridor-cluster teacher to work with inexperienced teachers who, in turn, 
would give up their prep period to take advantage' of this help. 

The question has been asked: Would teachers, even experienced ones, who are 
after all employees of a school and subordinate to a principal, be permitted to 
suggest organizational changes and to defend the direction of the program? An 
external Advisory can for the most part state its case with independence. Will 
this be possible for the experienced teachers serving as advisors? It may well 
be necessary to continue the external Advisory in order to assist the new in- 
ternal Advisory in establishing some independent function. 

Our presence in the schools has bei.».n prolonged much beyond our original expec- 
tations and despite our efforts to build teacher autonomy. The reasons for this 




lie in the nature of our program's growth. The first teachers "^associated with 
*our beginnings Efforts have obviously grown in strength and have assumed inde- 
pehdence in decision-m^king, and we have phased out of these relationships. 
Year after year the n6ed Sfor Advisory help has made itself felt, though never 
in quite the saine fprm. The present budget crisis resulting in increased class 
size and loss of personnel creates a demand for continuing Advisory help to 
teachers in making adaptations that could maintain support for their response 
to the individual child. We can point to several instances of district funding 
of advisors that represent an official commitment to the thrust for that kind 
of response. It is our hope, as external funding begins to be phased out, that 
more districts, aware of the. unfilled need for the Advisory role,, would consider, 
a proper lien on their funds the creation of similar Advisory structures for 
teachers who are developing active learning environments. Obviously. we cannot 
expect the duplication in every school of an external Advisory, But, a good 
many examples of change exist, the Workshop Center remains a source of support, 
and the Advisory at the Workshop Center is available for consultation services. 

Changes have taken place, it is hearteni^ng^ tp see, op every level in organization 
and relationships. Still, their extent is limited," Further changes are called 
for in making schools, as institutions, more flexible. It is time to focus again 
on needed changes in grouping procedures; gradedness; reporting to parents; lunch 
room, toilet, gym, playground and corridor use; arrival and departure procedures. 
So long as the need for change remains, and so long as our present support pro- 
grams are limited, the external Advisory must and will continue to exist, to 
support further study of what :^s possible, to document developments and to enable 
the open visiting that ensures the sharing of developments in each school and 
each classroom. It will continue to maintain and extend the definition and di- 
rection of .open education — in consultation with the experience^ teachers turned 
advisors, with parents, with administrators. 



POSTSCRIPT 



I have not dealt with the question of whether teachers in general can and should 
be left tp their own developing, without eVen the dependence on experienced 
teachers, I have been mainly concerned with a support system — more than can be 
subsumed under the organization of, say, a Workshop Center* But many teachers 
all over the country are at work developing changes under their own steam, and 
I defend and believe in them. At the same time, I would not suggest abandoning 
the support concept for the small group ot teachers who made their changes in 
the AdV43ory-supported Open Corridors, That support system enabled them to go * 
beyond first-level change because the conmiunal interchange of the corridor en- 
couraged and strengthened an intejnM assessment process. The' study .and docu- 
mentation it stimulated also contributes to many, many independent developnents, 
in individuals and school groupings whose change is unsupported, ,What has been 
learned about change, ev^n though it is focused on the local, and the particular, 
is disseminated' through our publications and monographs. This slVaring of ex- 
perience is intended as suggestion — not prescription — for we realize that charges 
in this or that area are necessarily responses to specific situations. 

As interest in open education has spread, and the usefulness of a teacher support 
system has become clear, advisors have been recruited from our Advisory, among 
others,' Georgia Delano, elsewhere in this bulletin, describes;^ how advisors have 
been welcomed as they moved on to other positions. We do no^^ however, oJEfer a 
rigid ''model" of Advisory function that can be transferred to different* situa- 
tions. We don't, for example, view tfie Advisory a^ a seedbed for training *f or 
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other positions, although the Advisory has in fact served as such. Rather, we 
emphasize continuity in our own development — reviewing and reformulating our 
thinking and our implementations. This process, which is shared with a wider 
group through publications, is valued by advisors and by all those who have left 
our Advisory to take up other posts as supervisors, assistant principals, prin- 
cipals, curriculum coordinators. They turn to our Advisory for the fellowship 
that springs from sharing problem solutions and thoughts on rationale; our ex- 
ternal independent Advisory supports them in continuing to work along the lines 
, they had learned as advisors, * ^ - 



In summary, the future that we contemplate retains some continuation of the on- 
site Advisory role, but this role is now diminished. It is shared with the ex- 
perienced-teacher-advisor , Such a development could not have taken place with- 
out the emergence of the experienced teacher and .without the strong commitment 
from principals and parents to maintain the direction of the open education 
cjianges they have chosen. Many advisors will use their training in other roles 
or as teachers again in the classroom: to give support to teachers near them cfr 
working under them and to share the insights they have gained in their Advisory 
education. As advisors they have had to come to terms with the. complicated and 
stressful relationships inherent in their work, as well ,as with its impermanent 
and uncertain status as a profession. Whatever their new role^^may be, they will 
draw on the external Advisory for support, for communal interchange^ and ior 
continuity in their own development. Viewing change itself as a deyeiopmental 
process, they aXe committed a continuous reformulation of their understandings 
of open education and the ways children learn. With an external Advisory sup- 
porting change, teacher autonomy, and advisors* development, the continuity of 
our support to changes in school structures that will in turn support children's 
learning seems assured, ; 
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